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COMPENSATION, 

AND BY WHOM RECEIVED. 



CHAPTER I. 
WILL POSITIVELY OPEN." — Tilt Times. 

^ ON KOFFEBBLAKKEN, the 

eminent Dutch philoso- 
pher, cherished the helief 
that we were all half 
cheeses, and that we 
rolled down the hill of 
life until decay stopped 
our career. He thus accounted for all the happiness 
and misery in life. If a marriage was happy, he 
concluded that the original cheese had rolled to- 
gether; if, on the contrary, unhappiness charac- 
teriied the union, be detected a dissimilarity of 
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cheese. All spinsters and bachelors he declared, 
had either neglected to cultivate, or had not yet 
discovered, their half cheese ; and he was em- 
ployed writing an elaborate treatise explanatory of 
the reason a wife was termed, " the better-half," 
when decay overtook him, and, according to his 
own theory, the cheese of Yon Kopperblakken 
crumbled away. Whether the eminent Dutchman 
was correct in his theory, is a question which will 
not be discussed in these pages, though it is one 
of the only modes of explaining how people meet, 
and agreeing to differ upon all points in mind and 
habit, yet jog on through life most comfortably 
together. 

Thus it was with two unmarried and unmarry- 
ing men — Robert Markham, and Samson Merridew, 
who resided in the same house, in a small town in 
the pleasant coimty of Hertfordshire. No two men 
were so unlike each other, and no two men liked the 
society of each other so well. Robert Markham was 
very reserved, very brusque, but very business-like, 
and twenty years older than his friend. Report said 
that he had been a merchant, and was enormously 
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rich ; but as report was neither his banker or his 
confidential clerk, nobody was acquainted with the 
precise truth ; for in all his affairs he was as close as 
a limpet. It was even a secret who wrote or read 
his letters for him, for he was totally blind ; and 
though he often visited the metropoHs, he always 
persisted in being unattended beyond a certain street, 
even by Tim Fligg, his constant guide. 

Samson Merridew, on the contrary, never had a 
secret in his Hfe. He possessed not the milk only, 
but rather an extensive dairy of human kindness, and 
in all matters of business, from a baker's, to a bank 
post, bill, or from a cab fare to a mortgage, he was 
« always at sea," which means, that he could not see 
hia way at all ; and though Mr. Markham repeatedly 
accused him of " wool gathering," " mooning," 
" star gazing," and divers errors of the memory, he 

w 

took it all in good part — for Samson was not only 
endowed with a large share of active benevolence, 
but he was always endeavouring to persuade himself 
that every body else was similarly blessed. 

As they sat at breakfast, the contrast was carried 
out still further ; for Robert Markham was a little 

B 2 
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spare-made man, with a retiring forehead, and a 
countenance, which, had he been blessed with sight, 
wotdd have been singularly expressive of mental 
acuteness — ^his thin lips were compressed, and seemed 
to be nervously affected whenever he was spoken to, 
as if he repeated each word ; and he possessed the 
faculty of hearing every syllable uttered, no matter 
how many sat at his round table, and would often- 
times edge in a word here and there, when it was 
believed that his thoughts were elsewhere. In dress 
he was scrupulously neat, and always wore a blue 
coat and buff waistcoat, which he called the bache- 
lor's uniform. 

Samson Merridew was tall and muscular, with 
scanty dark hair, which stuck out to every point of 
the compass; his dark twinkling eyes were full of 
kindness, and his eyebrows were fixtures, for he 
never raised them. He was decidedly a plain man in 
face, figure and dress. His coat had ample pockets, 
in which he daily deposited investments of tarts, 
toffey, and gingerbread, and was of course a great 
favourite with all the children, and their mothers ; 
though Mr. Markham declared, that as all sweets 
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turned to acids, he went about making wry faces for 
infants, and fortunes for apothecaries. 

^'I maintain^ Mr. Samson, that breakfast is a 
contemplatiye meal, though ; and I know you will 
excuse me, but what with talking and what with 
eating, you seem to make an actiye one of it." 

"You forget, perhaps. Sir, that I have been 
gardening for two hours, and my appetite is com- 
mensurate with my labour, and the self-imposed 
silence naturally is broken with my fast." 

" If your appetite is only commensurate with your 
labour, a lark's wing and a crumb of bread would 
be a feast ; for except picking up the stones those 
children threw on the bed, yesterday, and raking 
out their mischievous foot marks, there cannot be 
much labour." 

"There's always something to do in a garden. 
Sir ; and ours is in very good order. I have brought 
you some violets, picked from your favourite bank." 

" Thank you, Mr. Samson. I know you intend 
well ; but a flower should neyer be picked, for you 
cannot replace it." 

But my dear sir, what would all the poor women 
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do who sell flowers, if they were not allowed to pick 
them V 

" Pick oakum !" said Markham, rather snapishly. 

A pause ensued, during which Samson speculated 
upon what could possihly have gone wrong, as he 
saw that Mr. Markham was not "as cheerful as 
usual," or was in what everybody else would have 
called " a very vile temper." 

" What news is there in the paper, Mr. Samson ?" 

" A change of the Spanish ministry, and a dread- 
ful accident on the Eastern Counties Railway." 

"You don't call that news, I hope. Sir?" said 
Mr. Markham, turning his head abruptly on one 
side, as if to catch the reply. 

" Why, not exactly," stammered out Samson, as 
if suddenly conscious of his innocent mistake. 

" Now, Mr. Samson, as you are good enough to 
read the Times to me, be pleased to avoid 'The 
New Poor Law,' 'The River Plate,' and *Lord 
Brougham ;' and I have no particular interest in 
the fact of * E. C being forgiven, if he will return 
to his disconsolate * T. C ;' — anything else, from 
the sale of a dog cart to high water at London 
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Bridge, I can listen to — if not with pleasure^ at 
least with patience.'* 

Marriage in high Hfe?** ventured Mr. Samson. 
Marriage in Bedlam! Really Mr. Samson — 
but I beg your pardon, leave out all marriages for 
heaven's sake, and the Court Circular, for neither 
can interest us. We are neither of us going to be 
married ; and we don't care whether on Sunday 
mornmg Sir F. Trench attended divine service early 
or late ; or whether the Bishop of London confirmed 
the young nobility ; or Bamo Samee, or any other 
clever juggler, has visited the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs.'* 

" Do you care about the births. Sir ? " 
" Less than the marriages, Mr. Samson ; though 
for what reason I know not, they always come before 
them in a newspaper." 

With extraordinary patience, Samson went over 
the whole paper, and exhausted every topic ; and had 
scarcely concluded, when Mr. Markham rang the 
bell twice, which was immediately answered by a 

very remarkable-looking youth, in dark blue and 

« 

sugar-loaf buttons. He looked Hke a young boy^ 
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with an old-fashioned head upon slight-huilt 
shoulders ; he was of the giblet-pie period of boy- 
hood, all legs and wings. He was yery angular, and 
looked yery sharp, and seemed to contemplate eyery 
thought his master dwelt upon. 

" You took the coyer off the paper, this morning, 
Tim?" 

" I did. Sir, and haye brought it to you.'* 

*' Let me see it.'* 

Up went both the hands of Samson Merridew, as 
they did eyery time Mr. Markham talked about 
" seeing anything." Samson thought it a pleasing 
piece of self-deception ; and he was deUghted, for he 
perceiyed much comfort in it. 

*' What haye we here, Tim, two seals ?" 

" Yes, Sir ; and of different colours. One is black, 
and the other — " 

" Dark purple ;" said Mr. Markham, rising from 
his seat. *' Haye the chaise round in a quarter of 
an hour, Tim. Harness black Sophia— she's some- 
what wild, but yery fast." 

Tim FUgg thought as he went towards the stable, 
that he too was "very fast," for he liad already 
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harnessed black Sophia; but why he had already 
done so is a secret which can only be divulged by 
confiding in Mr. Merridew, which was not Tim's 
mode of " doing business." 

" Mr. Samson, just lead me into your study, for 
I have not been there for some weeks ; and if you 
have altered the disposition of the furniture, I shall 
not see my way clearly." 

Samson led him to the study ; and the first thing 
which met his eyes was a new and splendidly carved 
oak book-case, and well stored with choice books. 

" Mr. Samson, I have taken the hberty of creat- 
ing this little surprise for you, as it is the birth-day 
of one of my kindest friends." 

" Do I know him ?" asked Samson. 

" No indeed, or you would be a wise man, Sam- 
son ; for it is yourself. Our housekeeper told me 
that it was your birth-day, and she was sure you 
would forget it, or rather never think of it. You 
will, I know, oblige me by accepting it and the 
contents; one drawer only is not yours. It is a 
secret drawer ; and though I will not show you 
the contents, I will show you where it is. Here/ 
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and Robert Markham touched the very part as if 
he had the keenest sight. "In this drawer are 
papers relating to one who has ever been to me as 
my own daughter. If anything happens to me, 
Estrella knows how to open this ; and she will then 
be the only person who does, for the maker of it is 
dead. You will, therefore, do right in letting her 
have access, and all the papers." 

*'But suppose, Sir, she was to intrust another 
with the secret." 

" Samson ! could you, if you saw a face, imprint 
it so upon your memory that no time or circum- 
stance would eiBFace the recollection ?" 

"I could, certainly," repHed Samson, becoming 
interested. 

" Then here ! look upon this ! " and Markham 
drew from his bosom a gold case, touched a spring, 
and discovered a fine Spanish face, with black bright 
hair and fuU penetrating dark eyes; the features 
were perfect, and upon her beautifully moulded 
bosom was the gently opening bud of a moss rose. 
Samson gazed at it, and from it to those sightless 
yet searchmg orbs ; and as he watche^l the tears 
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stealing over his friend's cheek, he promised never 
to forget Estrella. In a few minutes Samson per- 
ceived that he was alone. Markham had glided 
out of the room, and was soon on his journey. 

Samson surveyed the hookcase. He had never 
said one word of thanks for it or the contents, and 
never thought of doing so ; his Hfe was one repeated 
act of thankftilness. However, he again surveyed 
it, and in vain looked for the secret drawer. He 
lifted up his hands at last, and murmured forth, 
"and can it be true that that will positively open !" 



CHAPTER II. 

" MONEY ADVANCED UPON PERSONAL SECURITY." 

Morning Post, 

" Vell, how I vill get my monies I don't know, and 
the Bank raishing their dishcounts every day. What 
my childrin vill do as comes after me heavin only 
knows. Two hills returned this mornin. Vere 
does the people thinks the monies is? Now, Mr. 
Bone, I can't spare a minute, so don't ask me. I'm 
full of troubles — ^my life's all vorit." 

This address was delivered by a tall, pale fat man, 
partly to the ceihng, and partly to a sly-looking 
personage with a flushed face and no whiskers, who 
had come to pay a morning visit — all he ever did 
pay — to Israel Isaacs, who lent money upon a strip 
of paper called personal security. 

Silas Bone knew his man, and his man knew Silas 
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Bone ; and Wary and Chary, sat looking as if the 
air between each other was a chess board, and an 
interesting game about to be played. 

'^ Give Mr. Bone the Gazette, Papman,'* said 
Isaacs, " for I have to write a letter." 

^* Thank you, Mr. Isaacs, thank you, Papman," 
blanAy replied, Mr. Bone, taking the paper and 
the compHment with that peculiar meekness of 
expectancy which never can see an insult in the 
foreground of any remark where gold is in per- 
spective. 

Isaacs adjusted his spectacles, and, not having the 
fear of Lindley Murray, or Johnson, before his eyes, 
wrote as follows : — 

Garreway's, Sep. 1, — 
Dear Sir, 

You no wen I last see you you 
shew me Mr. Markham's letter in wich you said 
you was to have ^170. You then sent me to 
Josephs to say you wood Pay of a Part of your 
Bill for £75 due and this day e threatens me with 
Immedate Procedings on a Bill wich I oblidged 
you to put my name to for £^b : 15 wich you ha.^^ 
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allowed to bee Keturned I can not take it up and 

I Due trust you wil From time to time you have 

Promised me to pay a Part of your Bills of Instead 

wich you have Got more in my Dept and you are 

aware what 1 have allready sufferd. My Helth as 

is so much Brocke that the Hole of this week I 

have not been able to Come to Bussons more than 

just a few Howers haveng a Presure on the Brane 

and my Dr sase if I due not keep quite a short time 

I shall have the Brane Fevor this is been Brot on 

by over anixsity to serve you Sir I trust you will 

see the nessity to Pervent it as you no from Josephs 

I can expect no favors 

I am Sir 

Your very obt 

I Isaacs 
M. Perton Esq 

Longs Otell 

" Seal this, Papman, and take it immediately to 
Bond Street, and call upon the Messrs. Miliary, 
and tell em to hissue hexecution agaiiist Mr. Sims, 
for I vont vait another minuit," 
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" Oh, Sir ! they've done it hy this time." 

" How do you know that V 

" Because^ Sir, if I was'nt there by twelve to stop 
'em, they were to do it of their own accords ; and 
now it's three minutes past." And the short clerk 
put on a broad-brimmed hat and went his way to 
Long^s, calculating that he could call at Stewart's 
livery stables^ and have a chat with his friend, 
Tim Fligg. 

" Veil, Mr. Bone, have you read the news ? — lots 
of bankrupts!" 

"Melancholy list! Mr. Isaacs, How much I 
feel for their families." 

" Ah ! how much indeed, Mr. Bone." 

Silas Bone felt the force of the check, but con- 
tmued the game. "Well, Mr. Isaacs, I have 
brought you a good bill to-day." 

*' I'm glad you've got a good bill at last ; but I 
can't do anything to day. I'm overdrawn at my 
bankers — and have had two bills just returned — so 
its no use asking me." 

Silas Bone fumbled amongst some papers. " Oh, 
here it is ! — no, that's the order for a private box at 
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Astley's, Sir James Pumpley gave me. I thought 
Mr. Isaacs, that your children would Uke to see 
the horses — children Hke horses, Mr. Isaacs; and 
I know your's do, for little Ben — I mean the rosy 
cheeked one — told me so. Pray, let them go !" 

This knight's move had quite covered the cheek, 
for Silas had moved the heart of the money-lender 
— and even money-lenders have hearts, but they 
keep them entirely for domestic use ; for though the 
city is the heart of London, very stony it will be 
found in matters of business. 

"Veil, I'll take the order, Mr. Bone, for the 
children ; and now let me look at the bill — is the 
stamp correct ? — oh, yes, by chance, I suppose. You 
are the drawer, Mr. Bone, at three months ; ninety- 
five pounds ! — on who ? "Who is this ? I have 

heard the name !" 

« 

"Mr. Valdi, a customer of mine, who has a villa 
at Brompton, and who is a gentleman of large 
fortune." 

"All your customers are, Mr. Bone, and that's 
why they like bills so much. Accepted, payable 
at Messrs. Smiths. — Antonio Valdi. Ah, you may 
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leave this with me, and call to-morrow hefore eleven 
— may he it can he done — good morning, Mr. 
Bone." 

"And may he you can he done likewise," muttered 
meek Silas Bone, as he walked into the open air, 
laughing immoderately, and where he found a 
mustachioed gentlemanly-looking man, in a cloak 
rather artistically worn, awaiting his arrival. They 
talked together for some time, and separated at the 
termination of something very rediculous uttered 
hy knowing Silas Bone, who consulted his tablets, 
and walked rapidly away. Had he consulted his 
interest he would have walked away at first, for 
from an open window, Israel Isaacs had taken due 
observance of the interview ; and as he looked over 
the bill, he audibly regretted that the gentleman 
of large fortune, Mr. Antonio Valdi, had not brought 
his carriage, for the weather looked rather lowering. 
Perhaps he did not Uke to bring his horses in the 
fcity ; yet he must be a prudent gentleman, for he 
had such " a shocking bad hat." A good bill, no 
doubt — ^all the bills of Silas Bone's were good-^some 
for nothing; and placing it in a large case filled 

c 
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with equally valuable securities^ sat down to wait 
the arrival of chatty Mr. Papman^ who was at that 
identical moment discussing a large oyster at the 
comer of a street^ and giving a minute personal 
histoiy of all his master's visitors^ and where they 
livedo and where he took letters for them^ and what 
he suspected the letters contained. Yet the gene- 
rous listener^ who stood treaty only seemed interested 
about Mr. Gerald Perton; and when both had 
feasted^ the one by mouth and the other by ear^ 
Tim Fligg wished chatty Mr. Papman luck^ and 
good morning. 

In a garden surrounded by a high wall^ stood a 
small gothic cottage, the windows of which were 
all of stained glass, and the furniture throughout 
of old polished oak, the drawing-room forming the 
only exception, being entirely modernized. This 
room should more properly be called the boudoir of 
Estrella Yaldi, its present inmate, for she alone 
made use of it, and very few were admitted into its 
privacy, 

Estrella sat anxiously awaiting the arrival of some 
visitor, for Fay, the dumb Creole, had been stationed 
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at the gate a full half-hour^ and had answered the 
repeated tinkling of a silver bell with a shake of 
her head, indicative of the fact that no visitor as 
yet approached. 

There was some mysterious secret touching the 
life of Estrella Yaldi, which one alone could unravel, 
hut he always avoided the discussion of the ques- 
tion whenever it was ndsed, by the insuperable 
barrier to all further parley in sajing, "The time 
is not yet come.'^ Thus, days, months, and years 
wore on, and all Estrella could glean was, that 
she was the adopted daughter of Antonio Yaldi, 
that her mother died in Spain at her birth, and 
that without any ostensible mode of obtaining a 
livelihood, her father always seemed to be the pos- 
sessor of money, though there were temporary 
fluctuations as to the amount. She knew her father 
was a clever artist, and often engraved his own 
pictures ; but as if she were to be for ever in the 
land of mystery, she was never allowed upon any 
pretence whatever, to visit one room, accessible 
only by a flight of stairs from the garden, and the 
window? of which, of ground glass^ were partially 

c2 
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boarded up, so that it was impossible to obtain 
the slightest glimpse into what Valdi called his 
atelier, when knocking was heard, library, when 
he was reading, studio, when he was painting or 
engraving, and sanctum sanctorum at all times. 

The expected visitor had now arrived, and Fay, 
with a face beaming with delight, ushered him into 
the boudoir, where Estrella instantly arose to re- 
ceive him; and though the meeting was silent, 
there was eloquence on both sides, in the looks of 
one and the manner of the other. The visitor was 
Eobert Markham. 

" Oh, Sir ! I am so glad to see you ; it seems 
an age since you were here. Pray come to your 
own chair. I never allow that chair to be used 
except by you; and every evening as the clock 
strikes nine, I always sit by it and think of you." 

"Bless you, my child," said Robert Markham, 
as he seated himself; and he spoke so gently, that 
it might be imagined that he was a changed man, 
or that he had quitted the brusque and worldy 
immediately he entered the presence of one who 
possessed an extraordinary influence over him. 
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''Estrella! tell me, dear, why this black seal 
accompanied the red one, this morning ?" 

" Because I have of late been very mihappy." 

" Indeed ! I thought as much ; for lately I have 
had disturbed dreams, and I once had an impression 
that young Perton had persisted in his suit, not- 
withstanding all I have done to thwart him." 

" It was upon this subject I was anxious to see 
you, for Mr. Perton has been here." 

*' And you have seen him, and disobeyed all my 
injuBctions?" 

" 1 have seen him, and consequently I have dis- 
obed your injunctions ; but" — 

** There is always a but at the tip of a woman's 
tongue, and an excuse to follow it. Did you or did 
you not promise me that young Perton should not 
enter this house — into this room, of course, he 
came not ?" 

Estrella blushed, and was silent. 

" Into this room, of course, he came not ?" slowly 
and distinctly repeated her interrogator. 
< "Yes ; for I will not deceive you. He has been 
jiere. 
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^'Tou will not deceive me! Come, there's a 
good deal of magnanimity in that detennination, 
which only requires proof to make it perfect.'^ 

** Listen to me first, and condemn me afterwards 
if you will, Sir ; hut listen to me you must." 

*< One always must to a woman," slowly muttered 
her visitor, as he glanced his sightless orhs at her 
with a cold gaze. 

'* Oh, how dreadful is this change ! — hut I must 
explain. My father was in some pecuniary diffi- 
culty ; and he bears not his sorrows like other men, 
but immediately desponds; and as if he would 
make me wretched equally with himself, he will sit 
here for hours together, upbraiding me for faults I 
have never committed, and taunting me with en- 
acting the fine lady — the coquette; and worse, he 
has used language I never heard, and the meaning 
of which I only conceive to be bad by collateral 
remarks "— 

''And this is Estrella's home!" remarked her 
friend in a half reverie. 

*' Pray, listen. Two men called one evening to 
say that he was in some house where they locked 
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him up previously to taking him to prison; I 
instantly went to him, and on my way Mr. Perton 
met me." 

"Accidentally, of course?" secretly smiled 
Markham. 

*' Tes, Sir ; quite accidentally. What could I do 
hut tell him my mission ; he heard me, and would 
let me go no farther, hut promising to see my 
father instantly, and arrange, what he called in his 
generosity — ** 

"In his generosity? Oh, merciful powers!" 
ejaculated Markham. 

** Yes, in his generosity ; for I must ever think 
it such until assured to the contrary." 

" Of course you must." 

" To he hrief, then, Sir, for I see I weary you." 

" I heg you not to he hrief; nothing delights me 
more than a narrative of the disinterested actions 
of an ingenuous young man — it is quite refresh- 
ing!" 

" Well, Sir, he obtained my father's liberty." 

" And brought him back to supper ? " 

^Y&h Sir; but who told you?" 
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"Why, of course he wished to perfect his acfc of 
generosity hy personally restoring your father to 
his home and your heart." And the hitterness of 
the short laugh which followed this remark very 
nearly frightened Estrella into an hysterical fit. 

*'And now listen to me, Estrella, with all the 
calmness you can summons. Antonio Yaldi has 
had my instructions from time to time; it was 
he, therefore, not you, who disobeyed them. Gerald 
Perton is what is termed a young man of pleasure, 
Vrhich oftentimes means — for in this artificial state 
of society everything is called by a wrong name — 
a young man, reckless of inflicting pain, and his 
attentions to you have been very marked.'* 
'' Very ! " emphatically answered Estrella. 
*' And I should not wonder that in the fulness of 
his heart that he has made you an offer ? " 

*' He has. Sir ; and it is upon tlds point I desired 
to see you, for as my guardian I ought to consult 
you." 

"I think, indeed, you ought; for as I am old 
enough to be your father, and take a father's in- 
terest in all you do; and as you say, am your 
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guardian^ it is as well that we should both under- 
stand each other. And what if I tell you that this 
Mr. Perton is pacing his addresses to a young 
lady, a neighbour of mine^ and that they are favour- 
ably received." 

"You would tell me, Sir, as you always have 
done, to respect myself, and to trust to oo soul on 
earth but you?" And Estrella drew herself up 
with the dignity of offended pride. 

"Spoken like herself! Well, my love, such is 
the fact, and was when I cautioned you; and I 
regret to say that — '* 

"My father knew it?" 

"Antonio Valdi knew it, of a verity. But for 
that he will account to me." 

" Oh, Sir ! on my knees I implore you to remove 
the veil of mystery which day by day seems to 
enwrap my hfe more closely in its dark folds. Do, 
I pray you. Sir, tell me." 

" My child ! * the time is not yet come ;' but the 
horizon is breaking. Trust to me. I shall see you 
in a week. Answer these letters with a string 
round them in a negative— *these with tape, in an 
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affirmative; and write to Mr. Phelpson, my soli- 
citor, requesting him to give me a visit. Tell him 
to hring his gmi with him, and I can walk with 
him whilst he — " 

*' Slaughters the poor hirds ?** 

" Not so, Estrella. Lawyers, many of them, are 
good men, hut had ones at the gun. Phelpson 
won't shoot me, however, for I wont part with the 
tail of his coat. Farewell, dearest;— of course 
young Ferton comes not into this room again.'' 
And he affectionately pressed her fair forehead. 

Estrella conducted him to the gate, where a 
conveyance was waiting for him. And immediately 
she regained her houdoir her pent-up feelings found 
relief in a flood of tears ; and Httle Fay, whose 
every thought was that of gratitude, joined in the 
tearful duet with heartfelt sympathy. 

Tim Fligg was at his accustomed spot with the 
chaise, and a stranger occupied the httle seat in the 
rear, with his gloves is his mouth, to choke a laugh 
caused hy the idea of ''cheating the dark man." 
But the dark man was not to he cheated so easily ; 
and he cross-ezamined the intruder all the journey. 
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who, nothing loathe, answered every question fully, 
and added embelHshments of his own. 

Tim Fligg, when the stranger had taken his 
leave, narrated all he had contrived to pick up; and 
amongst other intelHgence, imparted the nature of 
the errand of chatty Fapman to Mr. Gerald 
Pcrton. 

^'And who is Mr. Israel Isaacs?" asked Mr. 
Markham, as he alighted. 

**A Jew cove, Sir,'* answered Tim Fligg, ''as 
has money to advance upon personal security. 



CHAPTER III. 



**TO PERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY. — The Globe. 

What a catalogue of hopes and fears could be 
gathered together if the feelings of all the inhabi- 
tants pf only one house could be analyized. How 
variously expressed would be each thought, and 
how painful the recital ; for happiness, after all, is 
only comparative, being made up for the most part 
of excited hopes, or of the cessation of temporary 
pain. 

The house of Colonel Delville may be taken as 
an example of this truth; and commencing from 
the basement and ascending gradually to the roof, 
it contained, perhaps, as great a variety of con- 
flicting feelings— made up, to be sure, of a co-ming- 
ling of the absurd and serious — ^as any house con- 
taining thirteen rooms could well hold. 
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Mrs. Darby Pobbs was, accordiDg to her own 
account, the widow of a general officer, but who, to 
the day of his death, regularly attended at a large 
building in Saint Martin' s-le-grand, and probably 
from a philanthrophic or other motive, distributed 
letters entrusted to his care, every morning in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford Street; in fact — for 
truth will out when a great man is no more — he 
was a general postman ; but as he died before the 
golden promises of Joseph Adey were realized, 
Mrs. Pobbs (for she dropped the Darby at his 
decease,) was left shillingless ; she therefore was 
delighted, when in answer to an advertisement, she 
foimd a home in the family of Colonel Delville, 
where she was installed as housekeeper. 

Mrs. Pobbs was short ; her face fat, round, and 
pale ; two light-grey eyes twinkled beside a little 
round beacon of a nose, which towards the apex 
possessed a settled redness. She wore a little net 
cap at the back of her head, to give place to a light 
flaxen front ; a neat white muslin kerchief, fastened 
by a large jet black heart, with a full made black 
silk gown, a white apron with two little pockets— 
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like watch-pockets at a bed head — ^black yelret 
shoes, and a little wicker basket lined with pink 
calico, and plentifidlj filled with keys, will complete 
her portrait. 

Mrs. Pobbs was not the most hterarj lady of the 
day, and had a great tendency to miscall eyerything 
and everybody, and she cut a railway completely 
through the English language, and a tunnel imder 
every word of difficulty, still she was an excellent 
manager; and to use her own words, ^^as eco- 
mical as a poor law garden." Her only extrava- 
gance was ** spasms," which she had at regular 
intervals during the day, and to allay which, a Httle 
stone bottle was the remedy, and the redness of 
her nose the result. She sat looking over the 
"Lacerated News," and waiting for Thady Sulli- 
van, the butler, whom she had invited to take a 
cup of tea. 

" Come in my child and shut the door, or that 
varmint wot kittened in my beaver bonnet, will 
come in and do it again, Mr. Thady." 

''And bad cess to its want of manners, Mrs. 
Pobbs; an how are you this plisint afternoon?" 
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said a red-haired^ blue-eyed gem of the sea, as he 
sat down '' as if to the manner bom." 

"Quite well, considering my usual complaint, 
Mr. Thady; and how's yourself, since your jour- 
ney to the great medropolis ? " 

** Quite well, thank you, mam ; though that dare 
devil, Tim Fligg, as leads dark Mr. Markham, 
druY from London as if he was mad, and wanted 
to get as quick as he could to the lunatic asylum." 

"Tim Fligg ! oh, you have been with him ? — ^how 
did you manage that ? " 

"I did*nt manage it^ mam; it was the Fligge 
boy who will manage any thing or body. So he 
just opened the seat beyant Mr. Markham — for 
you know his is a four-wheeled coffee-mill sort of 
chay — ^and tould me to hould my tongue, as the 
master wouldn't know it." 

" And did he know it ? " 

"In a minute! '"Who's that,* says he, in the 
first ten yards, 'between me and the wind.' • Colonel 
Delville's servant. Sir,' says Tim Fligg, 'who has 
had business in London.' ' But not in my chaise,' 
says the master. However, he bade me bide ; and 
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if I had been a dacent witness in the thrial-box, he 
could not have put more questions to me." 

*' That's odd/* said Mrs. Pobbs; *' because the 
Colonel and Mr. Markham never speak." 

"No more they do!" replied Thady, as if sud- 
denly struck with the lightening of a bright idea, 
for he recollected that he had answered every ques- 
tion very discriptively ; and he began to account 
for Tim Fligg's muffled chuckle, as in mock solem- 
nity he handed him from the chaise. 

" That Tim's the devil in bright buttons," mut- 
tered Thady. 

" I shouldn't wonder now if he was ! " charitably 
responded Mrs. Pobbs. And with this remark the 
couple may be left to discuss the tea and etcetras. 

Colonel Delville was one of the old school, who 
left his regiment when he married, as he thought no 
soldier ought to remain in the array when he ought 
to be at home. He was tall, and possessed a com- 
manding air; very laconic in speaking or writing, 
and particularly inaccessible to strangers. He was 
therefore set down as a proud man ; and the habit- 
ual shade of thought which tinctured his features. 
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was termed hauteur. He sat sipping his wine, 
and reading a small strip of paper^ though re- 
peatedly interrupted hy his youngest daughter, 
Minna, who with a large doll in a small cradle^ sat 
rocking it to and fro as if it was a thing of life^ 
and now and then prattling to a large dog of the 
Alpine hreed. 

''Pa!" said the child, who in laconisms re- 
semhled her father ; " you never kiss my doll/* 
** No, Minna ; don't like dolls.'* 
^ Why not. Pa ? '* 
« Cold faces." 

**Go away. Star, let dolly sleep," said Minna. 
The dog paying a visit to the cradle, as if the 
monotony of the rocking annoyed him, 

** Queer business — ^very queer ! " soliloquized the 
Colonel. ''What can I do? being a magistrate 
must hear the case ; devilish unlucky. Admiral 
Perton won't forgive me if Gerald is convicted. 
Yet if he is guilty — convict I must, and will. Third 
of September — sharp practice." And with a quiet 
laugh he drank to the Admiral's health, and his 
son's deliverance from trouble. 
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Mr. Gerald Perton^ a daily guest at the house of 
Colonel Delvillej had on the previous day taken out 
a gun hefore taking out a licence^ and had shot a 
hrace of partridges^ which act being observed^ by a 
labourer in an adjoining copse, he had upon the 
disinterested advice of one Tim Fligg, and with the 
golden promise of half the penalty^ laid an informa- 
tion against Mr. Perton^ and the case was to be 
heard before Colonel Delville on the next morning. 

" Come in ;" and Mrs. Pobbs and her basket of 
keys entered. " Sit down^ Mrs. Pobbs. Glass of 
wine— red or white?" 
" Wed, if you please, Sir." 
The Colonel stared'; but being married poured out 
the port^ and made no remark upon the defective 
pronunciation. 

" How did you leave your mistress ? " 
« Very weak. Sir, and very ill. Missus has just 
fallen asleep ; and Mr. MTan the apothecary has 
seen her, and shook his head." 

"Nothing in it. Send Sullivan over to Dr. 
Sandar's, with my compliments, and wish to see 
him this evening. You want a check ? " 
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*' If you please. Sir, for the usual weekly bUls, for 
I haVnt thought of asking missus." 

** Right — quite right; here it is — anything 
more?" 

"Why, yes Sir; if you please, Mary Jones, the 
cook maid, have given warning, Sir," 

'* Take it then, Mrs. Pobbs ; I suppose there's 
more cooks in the world?" 

" Oh yes. Sir ; I've spoken to one — just suit, Sir 
-—fresh from the country; but she's had a little 
accident, Sir." 

"What is it, Mrs. Pobbs ? " 
*^Lost her character. Sir, in a second-class car- 
riage." 

•* Oh, that's a little accident, is it ? And pray, 
Mrs. Pobbs, what in the world do you call a great 
accident ? " 

" Oh, Sir, I don't think you understand me ; " 
and the face of Mrs. Pobbs became as red as 
her nose. " It was a written character she lost, 
given by her last missus ; but she can get another. 
Sir." 

" So far so good ; she had better without loss of 

D 2 
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time^ and if good and true> you may engage her. 
Anything more?" 

"Yes, Sir; Evans the groom, has given warning.** 
" What's in the wind now ? '* 
"Why, Sir, he's going to marry Jones, and 
keep—'* 

"A Tom and Jerry shop, I suppose; well, let 
them go — I'll find a groom, Mrs. Pohhs. Nothing 
hut foolery now a-days^— here's a mere hoy — -cut 
out for a groom — ^bandy legs and a hissing voice- 
going to marry a woman old enough to be his 
mother! Fook. Why, Thady SuUivan will be 
marrying next." 

" Perhaps he may. Sir," said Mrs. Pobbs, taking 

the Colonel Hterally, as her face became shot with red. 

" Perhaps he' may, and perhaps he may not, Mrs. 

Pobbs," replied the Colonel, with marked emphasis 

upon the negative. " Anything more ? " 

" No Sir, thank you." 

"Then good evening, Mrs. Pobbs; and let the 
coffee be sent up stairs." And Mrs. Pobbs retired 
to her own room, and immediately established a very 
comfortable and cosey spasm. 
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Minna many next/' said the child, addressing 
Star, who looked at her as if he really enjoyed the 
whole scene. 

'* Little pitchers — large ears," muttered the 
Colonel, as he took Minna's hand for a stroll in the 
garden, the dog following as a matter of course. 

Perhaps the happiest hour of a maiden's life is 
that when sitting in hlissful reyerie she ponders oyer 
the recent ayowal of loye' made to her, and the 
pledge she has giyen of a return of affection ; and 
as Mabel Delyille sat at the open window, she 
looked upon the old abbey which formed the 
boundary of the beautiful garden, but the old monks 
repeating their prayers in the quietude of the eyen- 
ing walk, had not their usual place in her imagina- 
tion, for she thought of Gerald Perton, only. He 
had that yery hour proposed, and had been favour- 
ably received by her; and he had determined to 
reverse the usual order of love affairs by speaking 
to the father, after he had obtained a carte blanche 
from the daughter; and the following morning 
was the period fixed to ask the Colonel's consent, 
and Gerald was very confident of the result; fot 
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besides being the only child of a wealthy and aged 
baronet, he was a great favonrite of — ^if all turned 
out propitiously — ^his intended father-in-law. 

Mabel Delyille was two and twenty, and as syme- 
trically formed as the most scrutinizing eye of the 
sculptor could desire ; for her years she was un- 
usually thoughtful, and had stored her enquiring 
mind with solid information. Her beautiful face 
was the theme of universal admiration even amongst 
her own sex ; and her dark Tiolet-blue eyes, though 
they fell so softly upon all they beamed, created 
an impression not easily erased, to which she added 
the charm of a sweetly musical voice. 

That Mabel loved Gerald Perton can only be ex- 
plained by reverting to the theory of the eminent 
Von Kopperblakken ; but certain it is, that more 
perfect contrasts in character never met. Gerald 
Perton was all ardour and enthusiasm, Mabel mild 
and calmly hopeful ; he bold to a degree of fearless 
daring, Mabel timid and retiring ; he enjoyed every 
manly sport with the avidity of youth, Mabel sought 
for pleasure in her books, her garden, in attendance 
upon her invalid mother, and in innumerable secret 
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acts of charity ; he was hitter and satirical, Mahel 
'^ gall-less as a dove." But of all contrasts the 
most remarkahle, and therefore the most miaccomit- 
aible, was, that Gerald Perton had no fixed principles, 
whilst the loftiest characteristic of Mahel DelvUle's 
mind was her fervent devotional feeling in all that 
was good and excellent. 

MaheFs reverie was abruptly broken up by Minna, 
who rushed into the room, followed by Star, and 
caUing for coffee at the pitch of her little voice. 

"Minna! Minna! why do you bring Star up 
here ? You know I never allow him to be in the 
drawing room." 

" Oh, Mabby ! pray let him come for this evening, 
and he will be so good ; wont you. Star? " and the 
dog wa^ed his tail as if to say yes, and sat down as 
if the point was settled. 

Mabel was too happy in her own mind to curb 
the pleasures of anybody, and sent Minna to tell her 
father coffee was ready. What a wonderful effect 
an offer makes upon some young ladies. Mabel, 
usually thoughtful for her father's comfort, was 
doubly so that evening; the cushion of his chair 
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was arranged, a little table placed for his coffee, flie 
eyening paper well aired placed beside his Httle lamp, 
and the silk handkerchief he always threw over his 
head during his forty winks (which being interpreted 
meant forty minutes,) scented with eau de cologne, 
and even a little stool placed ready for his feet ; and 
Mabel gave him a tender embrace when he entered 
the room. 

*^ Where's that scape grace, Gerald Perton? he 
promised to be here with Captain Salisbury, so that 
we might have a rubber." 

" He has been here. Sir ; but he was obHged to 
leave, for they have a dinner party at Perton Hall." 

^'Ah! that's Miss Geraldine Fortescue's doing; 
she just leads Gerald about like a young poodle." 

"Oh no. Papa; I assure you Geraldine's heart 
is quite another way." 

"Who on earth mentioned hearts ? not I. If one 
speaks now a-days about a man, up comes his heart 
like a message from the electric telegraph ! " 

"Mr. Perton will be here to-morrow morning. 
Papa," said Mabel, to turn the painful subject. 

"Will be here? He must be here, or I'm not 
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your father ; and if lie disobej my summons I shall 
be astonished^ and so will he.'* 

** Oh! you have invited him over to-morrow morn- 
ing, have you. Papa?" 

" Yes, my dear ; just to ask him to explain his 
conduct upon one point with which I have only 
recently become acquainted." 

Mabel was too confused to say another word — 
she was bewildered ; she poured the coffee into the 
cream, and the cream into the sugar basin; and 
would have handed the butter to her father had he 
not called her to a sense of her duty, by asking if 
she had heard that Evans and the cook were going 
to be married. 

" No, Papa ; I do not hear all the news." 

** Good thing, too. I only asked because here's 
an advertisement for them; they ought to see it 
immediately — the fools.'* 
Which, Papa?" 
This!" Mabel blushed deeply as she read — 

To persons about to marry." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** CAUTION TO POACHEits." — Buclcs Herald, 



The party alluded to by Mabel, requiring Gerald's 
presence, must have been invited in the imagina- 
tion of the latter, as Admiral and Lady Perton, 
with Geraldine and Samson Merridew, alone occu- 
pied the dinner-table. 

Geraldine Fortescue, 'an adopted orphan, the 
child of one of the Admiral's olden friends and 
brother officers, was a plump little specimen of 
human good nature; plain to a merit, with a healthy 
hearty laugh, to hear which was worth a thousand 
a-year; always cheerful and hopeful, she saw only 
the sunny side of every thing and every body, and 
with intense aflfection for Lady Perton and her 
excellent husband, she thought that almost all the 
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apartments of her domestic heart were tenanted. 
Still there was one apaitment in the said heart to 
let, furnished with kind thoughts and a hright 
mirror^ in which^ though he had not even asked 
leave to enter into possession^ might he found the 
reflexion of a tall man with compass-pointed hair. 

Samson Merridew — for of course it was he — ^loved 
(xeraldine as an elder hrother loved a young sister, 
at least he tried to cheat himself into such an ahsurd 
idea ; at the very same time muttering, '* Oh what 
a wife she would make ! '' And many a time was 
Lady Perton trouhled with a sudden cou^h, when 
Samson, in the fulness of his forgetfulness and quiet 
joy, addressed Geraldine as "my dear." Nor was 
it less astonishing to hehold the variety of poses 
plastiques into which he threw himself when Geral- 
dine laughed merrily at some of his most serious 
discourse. 

"No, Mr. Merridew, you don't say so? and I 
hope you don't mean it." said Geraldine, opening 
her large hlue eyes as if to admit more light into 
her mmd. 

"Indeed, Miss Fortescue, I do; and I this^ 
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my discovery one of the most singular^ if not tlie 
most singular^ of the present day — certainly one of 
the most astounding! " 

** Why, you will ohtain the medal from the Royal 
Society, for your discovery ! " 

'^ If he does, Geraldine, I'll he mast-headed if he 
won't loose it hringing it home,'' said the Admiral, 
smiling. ''But now, Samson, let us hecome ac- 
quainted with the merits of your discovery." 

"You know. Sir, that everything that is very 
heautiful is very simple." 
" Like my wife, there." 

"Be quiet, Gerald, and don't interrupt Mr. 
Merridew, with your rude remarks ; if I never was 
heautiful I must have heen simple, or I should 
never have married you." 

**Why, Samson, she used to chase me round 
the decks of my ship, and pull my epualetts half off 
my shoulders, till I married her." 

"No, Mamma, you did not, did you?" asked 
Geraldine. 

"Did not? why girl, you are as fooHsh as your 
god-papa. Proceed, Mr. Merridew, or — ^now the 
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Admiral is in one of his absurd humours — ^we shall 
not enjoy any real good sense all the evening/' 

The Admiral winked at Greraldine^ who smothered 
a laugh ; and both looked at Samson to continue. 

"The greatest difficulty in the introduction of 
any new theory, is in giving it a name — Mesmerism 
from Mesmer, is appropriate.*' 

" Why not Merridewism from Merridew ? *' sug- 
gested the Admiral. 

Lady Perton removed her spectacles preliminary 
to shaking her head at the interrupter ; but Samson 
proceeded. 

"However, I doubt not but that my theory of 
universality of electricity will soon find a more 
appropriate name. I maintain that the whole ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms are entirely under the 
influence and dominion of electricity, that all ani- 
mals, including the noblest — ^man! are directly 
influenced by the constant current, whether power- 
ful or weak, of the electric fluid which pervades the 
earth." 

"And the sea likewise? " asked the Admiral. » 

" I'm not so sure as to the sec." 
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^'Ah! that then accounts for the slow promo- 
tion of meritorious officers in the navy^ and why 
land-crab sailors are appointed to ships in pre- 
ference — ** 

"You anticipate my words. Sir. The influence 
of electric fluid orer man is wonderfully apparent, 
and I think, utterly annihilates the theory *of phre- 
nology ; for what phrenologists call organs of the 
head, are nothing more than cells where the electric 
fluid has greater or less power ; and what is termed 
* phrenological development," is more properly 
speaking ^electric capability,' for dividing in man 
the mind, .and in animals the passions, into good 
and evil predispositions; you will immediately 
perceive that the iron in the blood of both may be 
variously acted* upon." 

"Then our love for the fair sex is all galvanic V* 

" You must not interrupt Mr. Merridew, Admi- 
ral," said Lady Perton. 

" All crimes may be traced to an excited state of 

blood, which predisposes the body to the direct 

influence of the electric current immediately filling 

the worst cells of the mind-—" 
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**The condemned cells, I suppose/* hinted the 
Admiral. 

" Therefore," continued Samson, ** before the 
current has passed away the crime is committed." 

** Ah I btit Professor Samson, how do jou account 
for a premeditated act ? '* 

*^ Simply by a predisposition of body, superin- 
duced by a vicious state of blood, evincing a reluct- 
ance to throw out the electric fluid from the cellular 
cavities." 

"Well, Mr. Merridew, you have accounted for 
crime ; now be pleased to account for excellence." 

"Easily; Miss Fortescue." 

''Easily said. Professor. But how can you 
account for Lady Perton mixing grog so well ? " 

Geraldine burst out into one of her hearty peals 
at the Admiral's idea of excellence ; whilst Samson 
bore it all with Christian fortitude, and proceeded. 

" But good acts, Miss Fortescue, are more easily 
accounted for than our bad ; for though ' to err is 
human,' and sin the legacy left to us by our first 
parents, yet we have a beautiful counterpoise in 
education ; and to education we owe the subductioiji 
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of our asperities, or what is called benevolence of 
mind. Electricity only acts upon the antagonist 
principle." 

" Then, in fact, electricity is the very devil." 

''For shame. Admiral! for shame," said Lady 
Perton. 

"No, Sir; we are all affected by electricity. 
Thus, whilst in the predisposed to evil it strengthens 
the evil, to the benevolent it actively excites sym- 
pathy by the increased action upon the blood — 
though in a small ratio — and thence upon the 
mind ; animals are likewise affected, but of course 
not to such a degree as man. The vegetable king- 
dom is certainly under the dominion of electricity ; 
and indeed the more thought I give to my theory, 
the more I feel convinced of its feasibihty ; and I 
doubt not but that the universality of electricity will 
become very popular." 

"Well then, Samson, I can, by your discovery, 
account for a great many things hitherto beyond my 
comprehension. For instance, I can now account 
for the parHamentary squabbles of Mr. D'Israeli 
and Mr. Roebuck. Why Mr. Brotherton always 
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wants to go to bed at twelve o'clock, and why I am 
not First Lord of the Admiralty. But hark ! there's 
the great beli ringing — that's Gerald's ring, I am 
sure. Now, Charlotte, fill your boy's glass, and 
brighten up your best smile, and receive him Uke 
a hospitable little woman, or I will write to the 
Admiralty to-morrow, and ask for employment upon 
a foreign station.'^ 

Lady Perton did as desired ; and Gerald made his 
appearance somewhat heated by hard riding. 

"Well, my boy!" said the Admiral; "glad to 
see you — ^how did you leave old forty-eight ? " 

. "Colonel Delville was well enough when I left 
him, though' I thought 'more than ever reserved." 

*' Perhaps the precarious state of Mrs. Delville' s 
health was the cause — ^how is Mabel ?" 

" Oh, very well indeed ; but her mother, I fear, 
is no better ; if anything worse — so the housekeeper 
informed me, for I saw her mth. her eternal keys ; 
what a character she is ! " 

" Did old foity-eight send no message to me ?" 
"Yes, Sir. He asked you to mess with him on 
Saturday; the grand jury dine with him on that day." 
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"Then I will go, for I shall not be bored with 
law; for ever since the Colonel has changed his 
war commission to that of peace, I have never been 
there but he has had some lawyer at table, full of 
'virtue of a writ,' attachments, subpoenas, habeas 
corpus, and going before the Master — as if an 
Admiral ever thought of going behind him. How- 
ever, with the grand jury I shall be safe from all 
law. I hate law, and always did ! " 

"You were on the grand jury once — ^were you 
not, Sir ? " asked Samson, 

"Oh, yes — once; and I think they will never 
invite me there again, for I threw every bill over- 
board, to give the poor devils another x;hance ; and 
all the attornies and witnesses who had come for a 
week's holiday at theatres and balls — as if hanging 
and transportation was a time of jubilee, and all to 
be paid out of the counties rate — ^had to go home 
on the same day. I never saw so many long faces 
in a town in my life. I've never been summoned 
since, because they know what will be the conse- 
quence. They once threatened to make me High 
Sheriif. I have heard of a sheriflF's-oflScer, but 
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fimcy making a sheriff of an officer. However^ I 
pTomised to make Sambo my dissenting | chaplain, 
and never heard another word of it from the county 
clerk." 

Gerald Perton being very desirous to say a few 
words to his mother, made one of those signals, the 
telegraphism of private life, which being discovered, 
Lady Perton found that she had Icfl something 
in her boudoir; and Gerald as immediately found 
that he ought to accompany his mother thither. 

*'I don't think that your friend Mr. Markham 
and Colonel Delville are on speaking terms, Samson T' 
" No, Sir ; I regret to say they are not. But the 
subject is one of the few forbidden topics upon 
which we never converse. Mr. Markham is very 
determined when once he makes up his mind." 

"And I hke him for it ! " remarked the Admiral. 
"Yet, Samson, whilst we are upon the subject — 
Greraldine, my love, go and take my birds in." 

Geraldine immediately arose, and laughed mer- 
rily, for "go and take my birds in," was the agreed 
signal for her to take herself out ; the birds — like 
Mrs. Harris — ^being creations of imagination. 

E 2 
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« Whilst we are upon the subject, Samson, it is 
a very singular coincidence, but the person of Mr. 
Markham is so familiar to my mind's-eje, that when- 
ever I see him, I cannot help thinking of a young 
man I met some years ago, abroad, but only 
once, in company with Delville, At that time 
Delville was very wild ; and was wounded in a duel 
with a stranger, but the cause of quarrel never tran- 
spired, though I know a petticoat was at the bottom 
of it. You would call the duel a galvanic action ? " 

Samson smiled, but remained silent. Perhaps he 
was adjusting circumstances together in mental 
mosaic work, to produce an effect like truth ; per- 
haps, and which was more than probable, the 
longer he continued silent the further he got from 
his first thoughts, and deeper into the mazes of 
some delightful reverie. Be this as it may, the 
Admiral systematically placed his handkerchief over 
his face and took ''a caulk;" and as caulking is a 
very noisy operation, so was his sleeping. Samson 
thought coffee was or ought to be ready, so he joined 
Geraldine, who had ^' taken the birds in," and was 
in the drawing-room. 
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Lady Perton'i boudoir was a small room con- 
structed in the French style — all doors and windows 
— to let loTers in and out by all manner of means ; 
but it was yery comfortably furnished, with a piano, 
and oome-to-my-arms sort of snug chairs, with a 
small but well selected library, a few excellent en- 
grayings in frames with sliding pannels, so that the 
pictures might be changed at option^ and the loo 
table was crowded with pet belongings, in the shape 
of scent bottles, small volumes, a silver ink stand, 
and choice bronzes, with a Httle bust of Nelson, 
with whom her husband had sailed as a midship- 
man, in the centre. 

" Well, my dear Gerald, and now tell me how you 
have succeeded,'' said the anxious mother, as they 
both sat down. 

" Oh, my mother I to my hearts content. Mabel 
was all I expected ! and seems very fond of me." 

'< Seems ! nay Gerald, that is not the word. She 
is very fond of yoii, or woman never yet a woman 
knew!" 

''My dear mother, you have appeared to be 
deeply interested in this matter from first to last." 
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** I have been, and I am, Gerald ; and I will now 
tell you why I enjoined you to secrecy. Of course 
you have not made a soul acquainted with the truth?*' 

" Not a soul ! I rode here as fast as I could, for 
I thought you would like to know the result of my 
offer." 

"And you were right, Gerald — for mothers 
always love their sons ; and you will find that from 
the infant to the aged, we love the sex of which we 
are not. The girl, when a mere babe, will seek 
the arms of a man in preference to those of her 
nurse; whereas the boy, when but an infant, will 
never leave her. This feeling grows up with us ; 
and though the father may forget him, the mother 
ever loves her son.'* 

"Something of this I have always felt," said 
Gerald, who with all his foibles possessed a kind 
heart — often a characteristic of the impetuous. 

"I have watched Mabel Delville, and I have 
watched you : you from childhood — Mabel since she 
was fourteen. You have now proposed ; and there- 
fore let me for the last time talk with you upon the 
subject." 
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*' Mj dear mother I you surely are not going to 
lecture me for making an offer to a rich girl with 
lovely eyes and a sweet temper ? You know I must 
have a wife/' 

"Yes, Gerald, you ought to marry; and I am 
not going to lecture you : but I am almost afraid 
that you have not sufficiently weighed the conse- 
quence. I never gainsaid your desire ; because, to 
be candid with you, I never thought Mabel would 
have accepted you." 

** And why not ? my good mother ! " 

"Because she is so good, and you are so — " 

'* Wicked! — pray be candid, my mother — nothing 
like candour; it is a moral breaking upon the 
wheel.'' 

"Gerald, you must not be cross with me, but 
you must let me speak to you — ^you are so impetu- 
ous. If ever you marry Mabel Delville — " 

" If ever ! Do you doubt it ? " 

** Listen to me, and do not be so hasty. If ever, 
I repeat, you marry Mabel Delville, be to her a 
kind and affectionate husband. She is sensitive 
almost to weakness, but intelligent ; timid, though 
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firm> and most charitable; and above all, really 
religious, without that painfully ostentatious pha- 
rasaical parade of right-mindedness, which, I regret 
to say, obtrudes itself in the most common topics 
of conversation and correspondence of many of our 
young women of the present day." 

'' Yes, mother, and sometimes in rather an odd 
way ; for I heard Miss Delamer ask poor little 
Louisa Barbe, the other day, what clergyman she 
sat under ! " 

*' Oh, Gerald, how like you are to your father ! " 

"Well, mother, there's nothing unnatural in 
that ? " 

** You don't — or rather you wont understand me ; 
but immediately I begin to be serious oflF you start 
with some absurd remark." 

" Sublime mother — ^a ridiculous son I " 

"But, Gerald, Hsten to me. You know Mrs. 
Delville has long been an invalid." 

"Yes, mother; what is termed enjoying a bad 
state of health." 

"Poor woman! But have you ever heard any- 
thing odd about her ? " 
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''Oh jes, my mother! she plays the Spanish 
guitar in hed, and wears yellow ribbands in her 
cap in case of fire.'' 

" What do you mean by in case of fire ? " 

" That she may look distingue as she drops into 
the blanket, or a fireman's arms, which ever event 
may first happen." 

''But haye you eyer heard that she is a little 
flighty, and has been a great flirt in her day ? " 

" Oh yes, mother ; for being a very pretty 
woman she has had plenty of detractors, as a matter 
of course." 

"But have you ever heard anything about a 
certain Spaniard?" 

"Don Quixote, mother? Oh yes, and Sancho 
Panza — ^but that's two." 

" No, no, you silly fellow ; have you ever heard 
any scandal about Mrs. Delville ? " 

"No, mother, for I have never been pre- 
sented to the sick-room ; but I will be bound to 
say, that if any women visit therein she will 
have plenty of scandal about her. I only care 
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about the father and daughter. He has a consent 
to give, and gold with it — the daughter her hand 
and heart." 

"Mabel will be a courageous girl if she gives 
either to you, Gerald ; and as I find you are not in 
the best mood to be told a secret^ I will bide my 
time." 

** Keep your dear httle secret to your dear Httle 
self, my mother, and tell it to me at any other 
time; and now let me give you a dear little kiss, 
to thank you for all your affectionate care for me. 
I go over to the Colonel's to breakfast, and shall 
ask his consent ; and then I don't care how soon 
the settlements are drawn out." 

A knock at the door prevented any further con- 
versation, which Lady Perton appeared deeply to 
regret; and Geraldine communicated the fact that 
Samson Merridew had taken his departure, and 
that the Admiral was waiting for his accustomed 
rubber of whist, and all parties immediately re- 
paired to the drawing-room. 

There sat in the kitchen of Perton Hall a me- 
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lancholj indiyidiial, with a red worsted comforter 
around his throat, as loosly as if it were a dis- 
comforter, a rough white coat covered his ungainly 
person^ and top hoots his meagre legs, part of a 
glass of strong heer was hefore him; and though 
he had heen waiting three hours to communicate the 
nature of his husiness, he had not said three words 
to Samho, who had offered to take up the paper to 
his master, which the melancholy individual twisted 
between his fingers into divers shapes ; when at last 
he broke silence. 

" I say, Mr. Sir, with red plush and silver hepor- 
lattes, vill you jist fill this here glass with some of 
the same as the last comes from? " 

'^ Yes, Sar ; ah no objecshun, Sar. Ale berry 
good at Perton Hall ; so ab massa ob de hall.^' 
Ven can I see your guvenor. Snowball ? '* 
If you will ab de goodness, Sar, to call me 
Snowball outside ob de door ob de hall, I will do 
myself de pleasure of black balling your eyes," 
quietly remarked Sambo, as he sat down the ale 
and looked rather unutterable things at the melan- 
choly individual. 
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" No offence, master, no offence ; " said the cur 
and coward. 

"Beny well— all better; no gib any, dats all. 
Black man, Sar, is white man in ebony, Sar, and 
hab a white heart. White man berry often berry 
black heart — ^no ob ebony but ob coal." 

" Veil now, don't get your steam up, old feller ; 
but tell me vere the guvenor is ? " 

"The gubnor, Sar, him berry much engaged; 
but what for you want to see hiih ? " 

" A letter from Colonel Delville to give him ; but 
I must give it into his hands.'' 

" Is Massa Colonel's wife ill? " 

"Werry ill, and not expected to Hve an hour 
together. She's just had two blessed babbies, and 
the doctor says as how there may be two more a 



comin." 



Off ran Sambo into the servants hall to tell the 
news to all the maid servants; whilst Dan Scott, 
the melancholy individual, enjoyed the joke ama- 
zingly, and the ale better. 

Sambo immediately hastened to the drawing-room 
with the intelligence; and notwithstanding Lady 
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Perton declared the babies all a fable, the Admiral 
hastened do^m stairs. 

Be your name Master Gerald Perton, Sir ? " 
It is my name. Where's the note for me — and 
why did you not send up to me when first you 
came?" 

" Did'nt like to disturb your honor ; and the ale 
has'nt done me no harm." 

" I hope not ; but where's the note ? " 

" Here, Sir ; and a very telhgible von it is, Sir — 
half wrote and half printed," 

The Admiral read the summons, — crushed it 
into his pocket ; — and as he walked up stairs in- 
dignantly ordered Dan Scott instantly to leave the 
house." 

" Always the game with nobby coves ven a man 
does his dooty." 

Sambo was not very slow in obe3dng the com- 
mands ; and ere the Admiral had explained that it 
was all a mistake of some drunken fellow, Mr. Dan 
Scott was outside of the door, chuckling to think he 
had so cleverly served his " Caution to Poachers ! " 



CHAPTER V. 



C( 



A RARE OPPORTUNITY." — Morning Chronicle. 



One of the most agreeably disagreeable interviews 
a young man has to undergo in life is to ask the 
hand of a daughter from her father. However 
excellent may be his character, however flourishing 
his pecuniary matters, or however prominent his 
station in society, there is an awkwardness in the 
matter not to be shaken off by a young man. He 
is an actor in a new play, and has all the leading 
business upon his hands, and its attendant nervous- 
ness. The best of men have some act of folly of 
which to accuse themselves, and which at this 
period becomes a prominent and uncomfortable 
feature of the memory ; and what with hope in one 
scale, and fear in the other, he must be conscious 
that one very small monysyllable — ^yet one of the 
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most important in the atomic portion of our lan- 
guage — ^may be placed by the father in the adverse 
scale^ and for ever close the door against liim to 
the heart and home of the inmates and house, to 
both of which he has hitherto been a welcome guest. 

" Massa Gerald, get up ; Sambo shave him. 
Lilly-white Jane hab saddlum on her back, and de 
nine ob de clock.'' 

This appeal awoke Gerald to the consciousness 
of the business of the day ; and a short time only 
elapsed before he was under the brush and razor 
of Sambo. 

^^ Massa Gerald berry lilly this morning; — no 
hab sleep?" 

"I have slept very badly. Sambo; too much 
green tea last night.'* 

"Ah, Massa I wheneber Sambo's wife drink 
green tea, dream berry ugly — Dinah berry jealous — 
no Uke Lucy de house maid. Lucy hab little 
heels." 

"What charm on earth is there in little heels. 
Sambo ? " 

** Massa Gerald, you ab twentum six years an 
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nebber tink ob little heels ! Ob, massa, — Lucy- 
like a lark." 

" Well ; but I don't think Lucy should lark with 
a married man." 

" Massa, you no take me on purpose. Lark ab 
bird \vid de morning song. Lark hab berry tiny 
heels — so hab Lucy ; when de heels hab small body 
hab perfecshun, so Sambo tink." 

" Then Lucy is all perfection ? " 

" Yes, massa ; but Dinah no hab same opiniums, 
But it all de green tea — ^berry queer tea, dat green." 

" Is Sir Gerald stirring yet ? " 

" The Admiral in de garden wid him darter ; de 
carriage ordered at eleven to take him drive." 

"Whereto?" 

Sambo shook his head, and completed the opera- 
tion of shaving, to undergo which must have re- 
quired considerable, or rather unflinching, courage, 
as the gesticulation of Sambo whilst describing " the 
lark wid de morning song," and the heels of Lucy, 
with an open razor enthusiastically flourished, was 
not calculated to soothe the nerves of the patient. 

Amazing pains were taken with Gerald's toilet; 
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and handsome as he really was^ he looked on this 
eventful morning better than ever, and the "lilly 
white '* of his cheeks alluded to by the servant, soon 
possessed a contending colour, heightened probably 
by the natural excitement of the intended interview. 
And he was soon in his saddle cantering down the 
long avenue, not having bade adieu to a soul in the 
house. 

His mother's anxious heart was beating for his 
welfare, and her anxious eyes were watching his 
movements, yet not attempting to interrupt them, 
for she knew the impetuosity of his nature. She 
loved him with the ardour of a rightly constituted 
love, not blind to his failings, or incapable of be- 
lieving in the existence of his radical faults, but 
thriving under the hopeful belief that, if he suc- 
ceeded in his suit, much of his conduct — perhaps 
very much — ^would undergo an immediate alteration 
for the better ; for unknown to Gerald, she had by 
means such as only a woman's love can contrive and 
employ, discovered that much that was objectionable 
tinctured his character ; and her eyes were dimmed 
with tears as she lost sight of him at the extremities 
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of the avenue ; and a deep sigh — such as mothers 
only sigh— escaped her as she retired to her houdoir 
and gave the remainder of the hour to calm medi^ 
tation. 

The morning was heavy and cloudful^ the air was 
cold and damp^ and there was every prospect of 
immediate rain^ so that Gerald aided Jane in her 
paces^ and made her ladyship feel that spurs were 
not for ornament only. For a few miles the pace 
was good, hut not doomed to he equal, for on the 
turn of the road leading to Colonel Delville's house, 
a man in a large cloak suddenly leapt from an 
acclivity into the road, when Lady Jane shied at 
the intruder, fell upon her knees, whilst Gerald fell 
upon his head. 

" The course of true love never did run smooth," 
said Antonio Valdi, slightly puffing a cigarette, and 
assisting the fallen. 

*'Well, that's one way of creating a sensation. 
Master Antonio ; hut a repetition of such a scenic 
effect can be very easily excused, as well as the 
injury to my mare and myself." 

" Necessity is the mother of invention. It was 
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necessary I should see you, and this was the only 
point where I could catch you.*' 

" Yes, and almost in your arms ! *' 

"No, Mr. Perton; at the termination of your 
journey other arms will be awaiting you.'* 

" What do you mean. Sir, by that remark ? " 

"Simply that you are on your way to Colonel 
DelviUe, to whose daughter, I have been informed, 
you are paying your addresses." 

"Indeed, Sir!'* said Gerald, colouring, but 
neither avowing or denying the fact. 

"Yes indeed. Sir! and by a strange coincidence, 
whilst the decision is actually pending whether 
Estrella Valdi will, by her father's advice, accept 
or reject you. Now, Sir, if this be a sample of 
English honorable conduct, of which one hears so 
much in and out of England, I think we can dis- 
pense with the usual mode of settling affairs of 
honor by an arrangement of another nature. I am. 
Sir—" 

"A mere adventurer!" added Gerald, anxious 
by insulting him to create a quarrel. 

" That is the term, I believe, given in your hos- 
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pitable country to all men who have no office, 
counting house, or banker's book to show, or visibly 
ostensible mode of obtaining a liveHhood ; but it 
is not apphcable to me, for I am not an adventurer 
— it is passsd that." 

" Indeed ! indeed has it ? " 

"Yes ; I am a pensioner — an annuitant." 

"Doubtless received as compensation for some 
excellent service honorably and effectually per- 
formed ? " 

"As to the efficiency of the service performed 
my annuity partly answers the question ; as to the 
honorable part of it we had better waive the point. 
But to the business of my intercepting you. We 
Spaniards do not look upon love affairs with the 
gravity of EngUshmen, therefore I object not to 
your visiting Estrella Valdi." And the foreigner 
burst into a loud continuous langh, and immediately 
shouted " Bravo ! Bravo Valdi 1 ' 

Gerald was considerably astonished and quizzed ; 
astonished at the excellence of Valdi' s acting, and 
quizzed at being the one acted upon ; but he con- 
trived to force a laugh. 
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** There, Mr. Perton, own I possess dramatic 
talent, besides a great regard to situation ? " 

" I wish you had some regard for my situation, 
and not play such pranks. What is it you want ? " 

" Only your acceptance to these two bills to take 
up the others — only ^220 in all! Here you see 
more stage effect. "Writing materials all ready. 
The father consents — that's me, to sell his daughter 
—that's Estrella; the wicked man — that's you 
accepting bills — that's these! Can anything be 
niore dramatic ? We want a deiiouement.'* 

"Oh, you must be transported for obtaining 
cash upon these, and taking the money. Here ; 
I have accepted them — you will send me your 
guarantee ? " 

"When will you be in town ? " 

" Very probably this evening. I have to see that 
fellow Isaacs. I will give you a call, and we will 
go over the account together. Where will you 
be?" 

" Call at Long's, and you will find a note. And 
now one word in your ear. Colonel Delville is as 
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poor as a man can be ; so if you marry his daughter 
a cow and a cottage must be the height of your 
ambition for the present." 

** But look at my prospects ! " 

"Yes ; but then look at your liabilities ! " 

" Well, we had better not talk of either just now, 
for the air is cold, and I am perhaps late. So, fare- 
well — ^you eccentric" — "knaTe" Valdi did not hear. 

"Aurevoir" — ^you more than fool! was equally 
Gerald's good fortune. 

Every domestic arrangement in the house of 
Colonel Delville was carried on with inimitable pre- 
cision and pimctuality ; and this fact was so well 
established, that pleading ignorance of the rules by 
any guest was about as available as pleading ignor- 
ance by a transgressor of the existence of an act of 
parliament. It was therefore fortimate for Gerald 
Perton that he could explain away the twenty 
minutes of lost time. 

"We never wait a moment. If you will have 
coiFee with the chill off it is your fault, not mine." 

"I have ordered some fresh coffee, papa!" said 
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Mabel, shaking hands with Gerald as he sat down 
beside her. 

"That's right — make him comfortable!" How 
is the Adnural ? » 

" Very well, thank yon, Sir. I need not ask how 
you are." 

" No. A bottle of good port by day, and a hard 
bed by night, and I defy all doctors ! '* 

" Good morning. Pa ! " was Minna's first appeal 
as she entered the room ; but having breakfasted, 
for some time she merely called for his kiss and 
his crusts — the former for herself, the latter for 
Star. 

" You wont kiss dolly ? " 
Decidedly not ! " 
Oh ! Mr. Perton kiss dolly and Mabel too." 

Now, whether she meant that both should salute 
her waxen pet, or whether she had seen the parting 
between the lovers on the previous evening, is hard 
to say, her sentence being so adroitly worded ; but 
certain it is, that never was a doll so immediately 
adopted as an excuse to hide deep blushing. 
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r „ Why, Gerald, you look as red in the face as a 
child five minutes old ! " 

"Hard riding, Sir!'' 

"Apropos. Do you know of a groom? Mine is 
going to be a bride-groom, and going to leave." 
Men must marry. Sir." 

Yes, or there would be no poor laws or magi- 
strates ! " 

" Or standing army. Sir ! " 

" You have me there, Gerald ; true — ^but it may 
be selfish. Yet I don't like Evans to leave me. 
Young men of your age, Gerald, always look upon 
marriage as an extensive granary for their wild 
oats." 

"Yet they say that marriages are made in 
Heaven ! " 

" They don't say so in Doctor's Commons, Master 
Gerald; but a discourse upon marriage won't at 
this moment help me to a groom." 

"I know a young man who used to be Valdi's 
groom." 

** What ! that Spanish adventurer with such a 
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liquorish tongue, who taught Mrs. Delville to play 
the fool at the assize ball, and the guitar ever since ; 
no, thank you." And the Colonel bit his lips. 

This must be the Spaniard my mother alluded to, 
thought Gerald. " I am going to town to day, and 
will ask some men at my club." 

" I wish you would. Don't let him be more than 
twenty, and the more ugly the better." 

" Why, Sir ? " 

•'A good-looking groom talks to nursery-maids, 
and gives your horse a cold, and the veterinary 
surgeon a fee. No, no ! let him be as plain as the 
hack of my hand. Try some of that curry; I 
brought it from India." 

Gerald eat the curry, and talked to Mabel, who 
answered all his questions affirmatively or negatively, 
according to the tone of his voice ; as she, thinking 
of her father, her mother, Valdi, Evans, the new 
groom, Minna, the doll, and Star, in a most chaotic 
ravelment, as if she was not quite decided whether 
her senses were in her head or the coffee pot. 
Minna was engaged with her doll, and the Colonel 
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reading the paper, when in due course of time the 
breakfast was completed. 

" Well, Master Gerald, you have come here this 
morning upon a very pretty affair ? " 

Mabel gave what they term upon the stage — " an 
effect," by a sudden start, followed by a deep blush. 
* Why, Sir,** replied Gerald, looking rather quizzed, 
"as you say it is a pretty affair; but I am sur- 
prised at your opening the subject so jocosely ! " 

*' Quite the reverse, my boy. I am as the 
Yankees say, in a fix. If I do my duty, which I 
must and will, the Admiral will assuredly quarrel 
with me.*' 

" Oh, as to the Admiral, he will not move or urge 
a word imtil you have given your opinion; — but 
may I beg, Miss Delville, that you will permit us 
to discuss this topic in private ? " 

"By no means ; Mabel shall bear witness that in 
all I say or do, I am only actuated by my sense of 
duty.'* 

Mabel might bear witness as to the fact of being 
present ; but as to hearing anything, her testimony. 
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like herself, would easily haye been thrown down^ 
for she felt all her ideas concentrating to one point, 
with its consequent, a fainting fit in perspectiye. 

"You see, Gerald, with every disposition to be 
your friend, I must look impartially upon the matter. 
You must feel that you have acted wrongfully, and 
that you had no licence to do so. My feelings on 
the subject are well known throughout the county. 
I should have been more satisfied if your father had 
been present.*' 

"But, Sir, you surely are not of opinion that in 
a matter personally concerning myself, it is abso* 
lutely necessary as a preliminary step to consult my 
father?" 

" Indeed I do, Gerald ; for I have respected your 
father for years, and I should not Hke him to think 
I am hasty, if, as the impression on my mind at 
present stands, I be compelled to decide against you." 

These last words produced a climax in Mabel's 
tendency to faint, for pale and cold as marble she 
fell back in her chair in still unconsciousness. 

"Look at Mabby, Pa! she's asleep." And 
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Minna seized her hand to awake her. The Colonel 
seized the flower glass, and threw flowers and water 
upon her, whilst Gerald rung the bell violently. 

" Sure, Mr, Perton, you're attached to that bell, 
or you'd not be afther pulling it about so," said 
Thady Sullivan, rushing into the room followed by 
Mrs. Pobbs and a maid servant. 

" Oh ! one of them vile astericks," declared Mrs. 
Fobbs. **Here, Ann — ^help Miss Mabel. Come, 
dear, cheer up ! come, dear, wake up — ^we will all 
be kind to you! Light some paper to bum her 



nose." 



" Do no such thing, I desire 1 " thundered the 
Colonel. "Give Miss Delville air and time, and 
convalescence will be the result in a minute. Come 
with me Gerald. Thady, see that my study is 
ready by eleven — I have business to transact.'* 

The conversation in the garden was upon the 
Colonel's side much in the same strain, though 
from words dropped here and there, his young friend 
was thrown considerably into the dark ; but he was 
soon doomed to be enlightened, for upon entering 
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the study, their stood the informer, with his friend 
Tim Fligg, and Mr. Dan Scott, not the less whit 
melancholy than on the preceeding eyening. 

" Take a seat, Mr. Perton ; " said the Colonel, as 
he deposited himself in a large arm chair, and with- 
out any preface informed the gentleman that he was 
summoned at the instance of one Edward Peach, 
for destroying with a certain gim certain birds, to 
wit, a brace of partridges, on the land of "Walter 
Goodly. 

Gerald was at first excessively indignant. He 
then smiled, so did Edward Peach — ditto Tim Fligg. 
He then looked at Colonel DelviUe. Dan Scott 
had never taken his eyes off him ; but somehow or 
other he gave ocular evidence of not having break- 
fasted, for he was biting his nails voraciously. 

The Colonel proceeded, calling upon Edward 
Peach to be sworn and give his evidence, which so 
tickled Tim Fligg' s spirit of devilry that he gave 
his friend a kick to edge him on. Of course the 
evidence was conclusive against Gerald, who felt 
greatly annoyed, as he now saw the drift of all the 
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Coloners preTious conTcrsation, which eTidently 
alluded to his conviction, and not to his affection. 

Colonel Delville was a most careful magistrate — 
not of the clerical cast of magistrates, who are too 
much inclined to take part with the rich against the 
poor, and who invariahly are harsh against their 
dissenting brethren, shewing that the law and the 
prophets are never happily placed in juxta position 
in the seat of justice — but a most pains-taking and 
kind magistrate, who, if ever he signed a warrant 
of distress, evinced more distress than the warrant. 
He was, after Gerald's avowal of the fault, about to 
give his decision, when it occurred to him that he 
had not seen the summons, nor did he know by 
whom it had been served, as Mr. Dan Scott was a 
stranger to him, and as it turned out, to his busi- 
ness. Before, however, a question could be put, a 
commotion at the study door excited attention, 
when out of breath, if not out of temper, in burst 
Admiral Perton, 

" Well, Colonel, here's a pretty kettle of fish ! to 
summons an Admiral of the White for poaching! 
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What! you here, Gerald? Perhaps this dirty 
piece of paper is intended for you. What! you 
are the Edward Peach? — ^gratitude for giving you 
coals last winter ; ah, you are one of nature's after- 
guard. And there's another, Mr. Peach!" And 
Mr. Dan Scott looked on the carpet as if the red 
and blue streaks of the pattern peculiarly interested 
him ; whilst Tim Fligg enjoyed the whole scene, 
and thought how he would amuse Mr. Mark- 
ham by a description of it as he drove him to 
town. 

" I see the mistake. Admiral, and am very sorry 
for it. It has been occasioned by the employment 
of a novice." 

*' Oh, he is a novice ! — ^not at taking unwarrant- 

* 

able liberties, and bringing two babies into the 
world, where there are enough already; but this 
I will explain hereafter." 

"Well, Admiral, still an apology is due to you." 

" Not another word ! " 

" The case is dismissed," and all rose to retire, 
though Gerald detained the Colonel, told his errand, 
and was very cordially received as his future son-in- 
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law, laughing heartily as he did at the conversation 
at breakfast. In a short time CTerything was ex- 
plained to the Admiral, who at luncheon kissed 
Mabel, who had regathered the roses in her cheeks, 
and called her his dear daughter; and filling a 
bumper, drunk to her health, and toasted that 
Gerald would make the most of such " a rare oppor- 
tunity ! " 



CHAPTER VI. 



** REAL CASE OF AFFLICTION.*' — The Standard. 



*' And you really haye a brother ! Why. Mr. 
Samson^ wonders will never cease. All the time I 
have known you I never knew of his existence ! " 

"And I very Uttle of it. Sir. We have been 
separated for years: he went to India, and has 
returned with a lac of rupees." 

*' And a lack of liver, of course. Queer people 
we are. We leave our native land, gather gold in 
some hot climate, and return to die. I lost my 
eyesight in Egypt." 

But you did not return with a fortune, Sir ? '* 
How is the wind, Mr. Samson ? " put by Mark- 
ham in a peculiar tone, convinced his friend that 
to his secrets no person was admitted except on 
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business. " And so your brother is ill, and a rich 
bachelor, and has sent for you, which is equivalent 
to his death, your wealth and marriage." 

" Marriage, Sir, is the last subject in my 
thoughts/* 

" I have no doubt ; and Miss Geraldine Fortescuc 
the subject, Samson. I am an old man, and can 
perceive the sequence of events much better than 
you would give me credit for ; and all I predict will 
turn out. However, you must not forget Estrella ; 
whon I last saw her I neglected to tell her of the 
papers in the secret drawer ; and as I go to town 
to-day to see her, you can drive me up, and I will 
send Tim by the coach — but I trust you will not 
be absent more than a week. And now, as we 
have breakfasted, you had better prepare for the 
journey." 

" If you please. Sir, there is a gentleman waiting 
to see you in the library, of the name of Valdi." 

"Very well, Tim. Put yourself on the coach 
which will pass the door in half-an-hour, and wait 
my arrival in town." 

" Who drives you. Sir ? " 
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** What's that to you, Mr. Impudence ? 

"Eyerything, Sir. For I must know which 
horse to put into the chaise." 

" True, Tim ; True. Mr. Merridew will drive 
me up.'* 

"I hope. Sir, you have made your will, for he 
drives Hke a female, always a flogging the horse as 
if it was covered with flies." 

" Don't let him have any whip, Tim." 

" That I wont. Sir — nor yet his stick. You are 
very venturesome. Sir, to trust yourself with Mr^ 
Samson — I wish you would Jet him go by the 
coach." 

" I can't, Tim ; I want to talk to him, and he 
is going into Hampshire." 

"You'll have plenty of time to talk with him, 
for he'll turn you over; and double beds in the 
hospital is all you'll get for sending me to town on 
the coach." This last speech was judiciously con- 
fined to the staircase; for though Tim was very 
fond of him, he held Mr. Markham in great awe. 
When having harnessed the horse, and hid the 
whip and Mr. Merridew's stick, he reached the 

G 2 
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kitchen, where he was, for a boy of four feet, the 
height of impudence. 

"Now, gals, look alive, and stir your precious 
stumps, and let me have my breakfast; as my 
carriage will drive up to the door in no time, and 
fine style." 

The "gals" opened their eyes as if they never 
would shut again ; and Mary Bance, the housemaid, 
ejaculated — "Well, I'm sure!" to which Mrs. 
Watson, the cook, responded—" Did you ever ! " 
But Tim, nothing daunted, attacked the loaf as if 
he was determined practically to show the necessity 
of opening the ports, or their would be no bread 
left. 

"Whose that gentleman in the library, Tim?" 
asked Mary Bance. 

"A Spanish duke, who has come to ask Mr. 
Merridew to be so good as to marry the Queen of 
Spain!" 

" Nonsense ! " thought Mrs. Watson. 

" Do you Uke his face ? " 

"No, not at all; and I took master's watch off 
the chimney piece immediately I saw it." 
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Clever gal, Mary ! If you won't grow older I'll 
marry you." 

" Well, I am sure. Master Tim ! — ^you grow more 
saucy every day," remarked Mrs. Watson. 

" Jealous, Jack ; jealous ? " 

This requires explanation ; for Tim, in the height 
of his humour, always maintained that Mrs. Watson, 
who he called Jack, was really the hushand of 
Mary, who he called Gill, and that they carried 
on the deception, as Mr. Markham, poor man, was 
hlind. This impertinence afforded him such a field 
for fun, that he never lost an opportunity to remind 
them of his scandal ; and many times he went into 
his master's presence covered with flour, the re- 
ward of some impudent remark. And yet no two 
good-natured creatures enjoyed the joke more then 
"Jack and Gill," who had been for twelve years 
in their present place. 

« Don't you recollect that Mr. Valdi ? He's the 
gentleman who bought the shawl at Carter's, for 
Mrs. Delville.'* 

"Well, what then?" 

"What then? Why, he forgot to take the 
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ticket off; and there was Mrs. DelvUle walking all 
the way up High Street, with 'very chaste, two 
pounds ten* on it. Holloa! there's the horn, and 
I hav'nt done justice to the loaf! " 

"Why, you young famine maker, what would 
you eat next, I wonder? " 

" I'll tell you when I come hack. Good hye ; — 
take care of yourself. Gill, for my sake." 

"Well! of all the owdacious boys that beats all. 
Why, if he was at Croydon, he'd spend all his hfe 
in the stocks. And now let us have breakfast in 
peace and quietness. Hark! how loud they are 
talking in the Ubrary." 

" Valdi, mark me. You are playing a dangerous 
game with a dangerous man; of all things I will 
not endure a threat." 
» "Then why not pay me the usual quarterage ? " 

" Because as yet I am neither satisfied with your 
explaination or your intentions." 

"My explaination is easily given. There is no 
secrets between us." 

"Yes— one!" 

"Yes, one; and that I have never sought to 
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penetrate. You make a bargain with me for so 
much a year to take care of a girl^ under the 
belief that she is ray child— for this you brought 
me oyer from Spain, where I was obtaining a 
Hvelihood." 

By forging state papers ! *' 
How did you know that? It's a lie!" said 
Valdi/ stamping his foot. 

"Do you prove it by your words, or by your 
violence? You had better let me speak. The 
time has now almost arrived when I shall be en- 
abled to remove Estrella from your care. You have 
somewhat hastened this by admitting young Mr. 
Perton into the house contrary to my express in- 
structions." 

*• Your instructions ? " 

" Yes, my instructions, which you were to obey 
according to the terms of the bond. How you have 
obeyed them I leave to your own knowledge— for 
conscience is out of the question." 

. " It may be, and perhaps it is better that it should 
be ; for I tell you plainly, that if you do not on the 
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instant give me a draft for the quarter's payment, I 
will be a thorn in your heart." 

And these, thought Markham, are the words I am 
to hear from a man who for seventeen years I have 
supported — and supported in affluence, until I could 
relieve a poor girl from — but his thoughts were 
interrupted by a demand. 

Will you, aye or no, give me the draft ? *' 

Not to day/' 

To-morrow will be too late, as you will dis- 
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" A threat to me is always too weak an argument 
to Usten to, for I am certain that it is never used 
but as the arguer's last resource. Therefore, to 
be plain with you, the draft you shall not have." 

"Then take the consequences as they fall upon 
you. A Spaniard can revenge ! " 

" Without a dagger ? Brave idea, bravo ! You 
must not take that last word as acclamatory, but 
descriptive." 

Could Markham have seen Yaldi's face he would 
have saved his satire. It was of a yellowish-pale. 
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and his mustachio was twisted by the agonized man 
in a spirit of deep revenge. 

When Valdi left, the chaise was ordered to the 
door, and Samson Merridew, minus a whip, took 
the reins, and prombed to drive very carefiaiy--that 
is as carefullj as he could, seeing that the way to 
London was very tortuous, and the day Saturday, 
when more business than usual takes people on the 
road. 

Samson was very nervous at first, as Mr. Mark- 
ham discovered; for he thought the chaise was 
'* tacking '* like a sloop with a head wind. But a 
mile once over^ they proceeded comfortably on the 
even tenor of their way. 

" Samson, do I look pale ? " 

*' Not at all. Sir," said Samson, never taking his 
eyes off the horse's head. 

" I have been much annoyed by a man, and have 
had to suppress my temper, which with me is always 
an effort." 

" I wonder at that, for I never knew you to o'er- 
step the bounds of reason. Indeed, I never knew 
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you out of temper for a moment, nor could I believe 
the possibility." 

" Wonderful infidelity ! Why, Samson, I am the 
worst tempered man alive, and never see a point in 
the right view." 

Up went Samson's hands, down went the reins, 
off went the horse ; and for half-a-mile it was a very 
pretty neck or nothing pace. 

" Really, Mr. Markham, you must not talk to me 
or you will make me nervous." 

"Really, Samson, I must talk to you — I want 
your opinion. I have somewhere in the world a 
nephew, who I lost sight of before I lost my eye- 
sight; he was moderately wild, but possessed an 
excellent heart. He was one of my sister's sons — 
the only son she had, and therefore as a matter of 
course, the boy of the age. Whatever he did, from 
poking a fire to reading Thucydides,' he did better 
than any other boy. As a man I have never seen 
him. She died, poor thing, in India; and in a 
letter which she commissioned him to deUver, be- 
queathed the worthy to me. I went to his hotel 
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to thank him for sendmg by the post what he ought 
to have delivered personally, but never saw him, nor 
have I ever set eyes upon him yet." 

Samson clutched the reins. 

''How shall I find this scapegrace? It strikes 
me that I could be of use to him.'' 

« Advertize, Sir ! Give me his description and I 
will do it to-day." 

"Man of business, Samson. John Darlington, 
son of Captain Darlington, of the Bombay Artillery, 
ought to be good looking. Call at Messrs. Tate ; 
hear of something to his advantage. Put that into 
words and insert it." 

" It shall be done. Sir." 

*'More business, Samson. I told you that 
Estrella would one day or other call for the papers 
in the secret drawer, but I omitted to tell you the 
words she would use. Whenever she, or anybody 
for her, says *My own guardian, my destiny is 
iidfilled ! ' let them be given to her, or whoever she 
may send. More business yet, Samson. There is 
a man of the name of Antonio Yaldi, a Spaniard ; 
should he utter these words> ask him, for the 
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countersign. They are these — * he has saved me ;' 
but without repeating these, he cannot receive the 
papers. Now give me the reins, and note all this 
down in your pocket book." 

Be very careful. Sir, and dont.jerk them." 
Mind your own business. Write as I dictate. 
The ■ sign — * My own guardian, my destiny is ful- 
filled ; * the addition — ' He has saved me.* " 

** I have written it all down ; and now let me 
take the reins, for a waggon is coming." 

Samson had written it, it is true, but not on his 
tablets, but on the envelope of a letter, which he 
labelled thus — " Secret drawer. — ^Valdi not to have 
the papers, but anybody else with these words." — 
The waggoner drove carelessly, and Samson was 
frightened out of his few wits; and placing the 
envelope upon the cushion, the first gust of wind 
carried it into the road, where a careful rider on a 
very careful horse, following the chaise, fearing the 
document might be of value to the owner, dis- 
mounted and placed it in his pocket, as the chaise 
continued its course and he might loose sight of it. 

Antonio Valdi-— for it was he — ^pondered over the 
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paper; he had watched the two very assiduously, 
and he saw one write to the other's dictation, hut his 
surprise was great when he found himself the pur- 
port of the writing ; he thought it a coincidence, and 
smiled. Many who watch not the sequence of 
events would have called it luck. 

" Samson, do you know what it is to feel a pre- 
sentiment ? " 

" Not exactly. Sir. I should think it a sort of 
mental chill — I have heard of such things." 

"And I have known them to be, and become 
facts.'* 

•'You don't mean to be facts in the first in- 
stance?" 

" No, Samson, that would be a dangerous theory 
to maintain; but a presentiment is the second 
thoughts of a disturbed mind painfully or pleasur- 
ably realized. It is wisely ordained that no evil 
really comes upon us without its warning. Every 
sorrow has its death watch." 

" I cannot agree with you. Sir ; for sometimes 
death is awfully sudden ! " 

" Yes ; but you have been awfully negligent in 
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not having prepared yourself for the event. Death, 
Mr. Samson, is as natural as life. You don't ex- 
claim when a child is bom, because if you have not 
had some months notice, or been called upon to be 
a sponsor, or known nothing of the coming event, 
you are more pleased than surprized ; whereas with 
death, you create a wonder, you raise a sorrow. 
You feel a loss, simply because you have never pre- 
pared your mind to the possibility of the event. 
We all avoid pain, naturally avoid it, because we 
are naturally perverse. We look upon time, which 
at the most is eighty years, as eternity; and we 
grant leases for a thousand, which is for eternity. 
But to recur to presentiments, they are a mental 
forgone conclusion, made up of numerous flowers 
of joy or thorns of ill. I have had one this morn- 
ing ; and I think the day will go badly with me.*' 

A loud bassoon, two drums and a clarionet, the 
property of a wax show, played in full vigour. 
Samson started, so did the horse, and in less time 
than half-a-minute Mr. Markham and his driver 
were driven into a ditch, unhurt, though the wheel 
was smashed into atoms. 
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An unfortuDate upset^ Mr. Samson; explain 



it." 

" First let me take the dust out of my eyes." 
" You need indeed ! " said Antonio Valdi^ as he 
rode onwards^ laughing very quietly, but spurring 
as hard as he could. 

Leaving the roadsters to reach town how they 
best could, we must adjourn to the Ubrary of 
Admiral Perton, where sat a fat individual admiring 
every thing, and testing its value. 
" Admiral Perton, I beUeve ? *' 
" The same. Sir, May I know your business ? '* 
" Werry unpleasant. Sir. My name is Isaftcs ; 
and I lend money upon personal security." 
" Oh, at sixty per cent., I suppose ? " 
" At as much per shent as I can get, Sir ; and 
very right, too, Sir. The tobacconist sells his com- 
modities for what per shentage he can get; yet, 
because he only deals in tobacco he is not reviled. 
Your baker does precisely the same with his flower 
— his miller has done so before him, and the farmer 
before him, yet he is not reviled 1 I am a Jew, and 
I deal with my monies. Vot is the difference 
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between monies and tobaccos, or corns ? — ^none in 
tbe world." 

"But do you not tbink it hard that you should 
charge sixty per cent., and charge it from the inex- 
perienced, and from those driven to obtain money 
at exhorbitant interest to support their falling 
credit ? " 

''Not at all, Admiral Perton; not at all. The 
inexperienced, as they are called, are always the 
most knowing in matters of monish, and they trade 
with me not for love of the Jew, but because if they 
can defraud me they think it is no matter, as it is 
only a Jew ; whilst those in trade never resort to me 
but when in a state of bankruptcy. It is to your 
laws you should attach the hardships, not to us. 
I only am a merchant, and monies is my merchan- 
dize. If I sell it, I do it at a risk, but the risk I 
am prepared to run; and the odium put upon a 
money-lending Jew is a cant phrase, and only used 
by borrowers ; it's like the hissing at a theatre, it 
always comes from those who have orders." 

" "Well, Mr. Isaacs, to what piece of good fortune 
am I Indebted for this visit ? " 
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To no good piece of fortune/ Sir ; biit to mis- 
fortune. You are the father of Mr. Gerald 
Perton ? '* 

" I am indeed I '* 

'' He is connected with two men in bill transac- 
tions — one a Mr. Silas Bone^ the other a Mr. 
Antonio Valdi." 

** This is news to me ! But may I ask whether 
Mr. Grerald Perton is answerable to you for his 
pecuniary transactions ? '* and the Admiral began 
to be somewhat ruffled. 

^'I think he is ; for here, Sir, is a bill for £170 
drawn by your son, and accepted by your neighbour 
Mr. Markham, the blind gentleman." 

"Well, Sir." 

" No Sir, I vish it was veil ; for I have ascer- 
tained that as far as Mr. Markham is concerned this 
bill is a forgery, and your son must be implicated 
in the affair." 

The face of the Admiral became pale with fear, 
and some minutes elapsed ere he could speak. 

** Mr. Isaacs, I have served my country with 
honour for years, and have aU%\xi^dL V!(i^ \£^^^ 

H 
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rank ; if this were known my name would for erer 
be disgraced, and my wife die broken hearted. In 
what way can I possibly evade this impending 
horror? — I know you not. You may have been 
shamefully treated by my apparently guilty son — 
you may have been abused by him, you may feel 
vindictive, you may not be a father, and therefore 
cannot feel a father's woe ; but you are a man, and 
to the man and his feelings I appeal, and ask you 
to save me from this disgrace.'* 

"There is the note, Sir, torn up. Give me your 
draft for the amount, and punish your son as you 
think proper ; and vhenever you hear a Jew 
abused, keep that bill and the transaction in your 
mind. I am a father as veil as you." 

With trembling hands the Adnural drew a draft 
and gave it to Isaacs. 

This is for ^240. I asked for £1 70." 

*'The balance you may give to your child or 
children, and oblige me by saying nothing of the 
past. Leave me your address, that I may see you 
at the earliest opportunity." And the Jew and 
Christian parted, thinking kindly of each other. 
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Yaldi rode as if his life depended upon his haste^ 
reached his yilla, and put his horse in the stable 
just as Estrella and Fay had returned from their 
morning's walk. The few words he said to Estrella 
surprized her ; but hastening to obey his wishes she 
soon collected a few articles of wearing apparel, 
took leave of Fay, promising soon to return, accom- 
panying Yaldi, who walked rapidly until he could 
obtain a conveyance, when he motioned Estrella to 
enter, and directed the man to drive as fast as he 
could to a quarter of the town he mentioned. 

Precisely as he reached the house he intended, Mr. 
Markham reached the villa, having given his well 
known appeal to the bell, Uttle Fay, all haste and 
tears, attended to open it ; perhaps no picture could 
be much more affecting than the blind man asking 
repeated questions of the dumb girl, and her utter 
inability to make her replies understood. It pre- 
sented a mutual and '^ real case of affliction." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** FOUND ON SEARCHING A PRISONER. 

Hue and Cry* . 

The house of Colonel Delville was a scene of com^ 
motion, and Mrs. Delville^ of whom little has been 
said, was one of the serious causes. 

Mrs. Delville had passed that time of life — ^but 
only just passed it, when great personal charms 
begin to lose their attractions. Never of a very 
strong mind, and always of a weak habit of body, 
she had bestowed all her thought to her health and 
charms, and had certainly taken all the care she 
could of both, as far as medical men and milliners 
could aid her. Her marriage had never been happy 
either to herself or husband, yet the compatibility 
of apparent happiness in a union where there is 
disunion in feelings and tastes, must not, cannot be 
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denied; for how many marriages are there where 
the hushand is called ** a good easy man/' and is 
supposed to see nothing that is going on und^ his 
conjugal nose, simply because he will not see it. 
Again, how many wives call their husbands " Para- 
gons/' or any other absurd appellation which comes 
uppermost, merely on the principle of preserving 
^' peace and quietness/' However, Colonel and 
Mrs. Belville lived together on the dog and cat 
principle of " dont you touch my bone and I wont 
meddle with your meat." Mrs. Delville made no 
secret of what she termed her conquests ; and the 
Colonel praised whoever he liked, with impunity. 
And Yon Kopperblakken in this couple had his 
theory of the union of different half cheeses con- 
firmed. 

It happened that at a county ball — that vast 
assemblage* of county and selfish interests, that 
one Antonio Yaldi, with two ribands and a star 
of foreign setting, had some how or other obtained 
admission to this ball, and had singled out Mrs* 
Delville as *<the creature whom he might devour" 
with his devoirs; and perfectly understanding the 
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English, as well as their language, yery soon made 
a perceptible impression upon Mrs. Delyille, who, 
notwithstanding her daughter Mabel was ''out," 
was determined not to be outdone. She therefore 
waltzed with the illustrious stranger, and indeed 
devoted herself to his devotions during the evening, 
much to the quiet but unexpressed chagrin of 
Colonel Delville. His mortification however was 
doomed to a severer trial, for having been very un^ 
expectedly called to another part of the country 
upon some business which occupied him more than 
two months, he was greatly irritated in finding upon 
his return that this Yaldi had been a daily guest at 
his house, and had taught Mrs. Delville the guitar. 
He did not break the guitar, but he did the ac^ 
quaintance very abruptly; and clever Antonio 
Yaldi, with his two ribands and a star of foreign 
setting, took his departure and his dismissal with 
all the offended dignity of a Spaniard of Castillian 
blood. 

Mrs. Delville was disconsolate. She called around 
her all her women advisers — ^that is, she called 
around her flocks of geese of her own feather. 
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They all called the Colonel a hard-hearted wretch^ a 
Turk, a tyrant, and advised a separation, hut a hrain 
fever seizing the advised, the ladies were sent out, 
and a medical man called in. 

Dr. Sandars saw in a moment the case was hope- 
less, he saw he had no ground work upon which to 
build any hope ; the constitution was gone, and 
nothing but quiet and careful attendance could ever 
raise his patient above a gentle imbecility, and he 
recommended indulgence in any whim, as it would 
allay anj excitement, and not create surmises 
amongst the ^'friends" of Colonel Delville that 
there was ** madness in the family." 

It is perhaps wise that we live by rule, that we 
breakfast, dine, and drink tea with precision as to 
hours ; that when we are called upon we return a 
piece of pasteboard by way of receipt for the honour; 
that if we have ''pies on Monday and pies on 
Tuesday,'* we are enabled to account for the appa- 
rent extravagance ; and that we are watched in our 
out-goings and in-comings. All this is vdse, for it 
drives people to be habitual ; but it is hard that if 
a man chooses to walk with an umbrella in July^ or 
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not get up until noon anj time of the year, he should 
be called " mad.'* Yet such is the tend^uy to talk 
pf the affairs of other people^ always to the detri- 
ment of our own> that ijt is not very wonderful that 
in a quiet town it should be rumoured that *' Mrs. 
De^ville was queer in the head/' 

Mrs. Delyille was sitting up in bed playing very 
prettily an air upon her Spanish guitar^ when who 
should enter pale and breathless but Mrs. Pobbs. 

*^ You are an inwallid^*' said Mrs. Pobbs, by no 
means intending to include mind and body. 

" Invalidj if you please, Mrs. Pobbs. But listen.'* 

Ah, Mam, that's yery pretty ; but a little of that 
music goes a great way with me. Mam. I am not 
used to them strings being tickled, and my stomick 
is by no means of the strongest." 

The look of unutterable disdain beqeathed upon 
her was happily not seen by Mrs. Pobbs, who con- 
tinued. 

*' Now that's a dear, do giye up that ere for a 
moment?" 

''To be 9ure, Mrs. Pobbs; here is another air 
not so plaintiyc." 
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Oh> Mam I if you could but see my heart, 
it is shaking against mj sides like a cinder in a 
sifter/' 

" What is the matter, Mrs. Pobbs ? " 

" Oh, Mam, such a to do ! The Colonel has been 
up all night." 

''With friends at a ball?" And she lead off 
with a violent cachuca. 

''Oh no. Mam! Pray, give oyer that hurdji 

gurdy?" 

"Spanish guitar, if you please, Mr?. Pobbs, in- 
laid in mother-of-pearl from the Bonanna Islands, 
the wood from Caucasus, and the strings from the 
Catagonian interior." 

" Ah, Mam ! cat-gut, no doubt. But pray let 
me tell what I have to say, or there's no knowing 
whether my violent spasms wont come on, and they 
choke me four times every blessed day." 

"Proceed, woman, and be brief; we listen.'? 

" Is anybody else in the room J " - 

" No, woman." 

"Thank my stars^ then, I'm the first to tell it^ 
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You must know, Mam, that two officers came down 
here last night, with a prisoner and poUshed capes 
on, for it rained, and a Httle fat-faced man with grej 
whiskers and blue eyes; the officers were police, 
and the red-faced man the head of them. Well, 
Mam, thej brought down quite a gentleman, with 
a black cloak on, and hair on his upper lip. Such 
a'ciyil spoken person. He said he knew the house, 
and he knew you." 

"Had he a ring on?" asked Mrs. Delville, fear- 
fully excited. 

" Let me see. Had he a ring on ? " 

'* Will you answer me, woman ? — or shall I kill 
you ? " And she raised the guitar, struck at Mrs. 
Pobbs, who very adroitly moved aside, so that the 
back of the arm chair received the blow, 

'' Goodness gracious. Mam, don't put on so. He 
had a ring — a large one on his right hand." 

A loud shriek followed by strong convulsions, fol- 
lowed this intelligence, to convey which Mrs. Pobbs 
had thanked her stars. The room was instantly 
filled with domestics; and Mabel ordered Br. 
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Sandars to be sent for, whibt Mrs. Pobbs could 
not^ or rather would not^ explain a word^ but to 
every question pointed to the smashed guitar^ and 
appealed to the distressed state of her own feelings. 

Colonel Delyille sat alone in his Hbrary, pale and 
agitated^ but the papers before him had eyidently 
caused the nervous irritability under which he suf- 
fered. He seemed to have lived years in a few 
hours. Naturally taciturn, he now seemed wrap^ 
up in fearful thought ; and the painful indecision 
he manifested in first taking up one paper and then 
another, and reading the contents in the very bitter- 
ness of his spirit, gave an almost imearthly cast to 
his rigid countenance. ^'Capital! Very good. 
Brilliant idea! Draft upon draft. He has made 
good use of eighteen months. Foolish woman! 
What have we here ? A letter, by all that's damn- 
able! and in her hand. Rich, no doubt." He 
read as follows ; — 

" My dear Antonio. — ^The Colonel leaves here to- 
morrow at noon, for Shropshire. Mabel accom« 
panics hixp, I shall expect you at three. Recollect 
you are the Coloners most intimate, friend ; though I 
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hope to persuade him to take his Irish servant with 
him. You had hetter take a quiet lodging. 

" Your afifectionatej 
«M. D." • 

^' Capital ! " ejaculated the Colonel^ as he smiled 
most hitterly. What have we here — a draft ?-— 
so that her jointure has not heen idle. This was to 
he poor Minna's pin money. Another letter! " 

"My dearest Antonio. — I send you my cheque 
for ^50 ; hut I have as you told me drawn it in 
favour of Mr. Smith. What excellent name is Smith. 
The Colonel arrived last night looking pale and old, 
Mahel not improved in her looks. Minna often 
asks for 'the kind gentleman.' I often think of 
him. What are you doing in London ? 

" Ever your own, 
"M. D." 

" Pale and old ! — ^not so bad. But how horrible ! 
the blending her child with her wickedness. Where- 
ever the devil can stick a child in the. way he will ; 
his best connectmg link between good and ill. But 
too much of this.'* And he rang the bell. 
- " Thady^ wher0 are my pistols ? " 
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" Is it the pistils the Colonel requires ? " 
, "Will you answer my question^ Sir? and not put 
a question for me to answer." 

"The* pistils, Sir, good luck to them, are in your 
dressing-room." And the eyes of Thady glistened 
with the anticipated pleasure of a duel. 

"Load them," said the Colonel, after a some^ 
what lengthened pause. 

" Wid all the pleasure in life, your honor." And 
Thady was half way up the stairs upon his errand 
of love ere the Colonel convulsively seized another 
paper, headed "Revelation." He only looked on 
the first few lines when his head fell upon his chest, 
and he remained in the depths of a mental stupor 
for some time. 

Master Thady no sooner reached the dressing- 
room than he locked the door and turned the key, 
so that the "women darlints" might not by any 
chance spoil the fun by peeping, and seized the 
mahogany box. This he carried up and down the 
room two or three times with as much tenderness 
as a nurse would a first bom of a few hours old, 
apostrophizing his charge as h^ paced the room. 
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" Och, my darlints, an' are ye so quiet jist now ? 
and wont Thady Sullivan feed your dear purty 
mouths ? and wont the powther an' balls be plea- 
sant food to ye T Och an' its myself as will watch 
over you, you neglected babbies ; an' wont ye talk 
great big words, an' make strickin observations." 
He laid down the "crathel," as he termed the box, 
and with the cuff of his coat brushed all the dust 
off, when to his dismay he found that it was locked, 
and no key could he discover. 

**Bad cess to the one who'd smother ye, my 
children ; an' if I dont find the kay there'll be no 
braquest for ye, an' ye must be hungry any how. 
What's this ? — a bunch of kays by all that's charit- 
able an' humane. Why, they'd open all the locks 
in Connemarra, and some to spare. I'll thry my 
luck this time, any how. Ah, you're too large; 
you'll do for the cellaret whin the masther's out an' 
I'm dhry. Here we have it. A small dacent kay, 
as 'ill suit the crathel — ^fits like a bottle of whiskey 
to the mouth ; now turn, jist anst round ; och, is it 
palaverin ye want? — there darlint. Oh bad luck 
to the man who made you, and his mother's son ! " 
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It was all in vain. No key could Thady find, and 
his time was precious. His patience, also, never 
of the longest duration under the most favourable 
drcumstances, began to be sorely tried on this occa- 
sion, and large drops of perspiration fell from his 
forehead. 

"Sure I'm crying now. Flesh and blood can 
stand this no longer. Where's the masther's gun 
screw? — sure it will do a turn for the pistils." 

Thady soon found it, and with immediate vigour 
burst open the case and exposed the murderous 
weapons to his delighted view. How tenderly h6 
handled them, how he admired, them and their 
make. He tried the locks — ^the click was music to 
his ear; and he struck the flints with a piece of 
lucky iron he always carried about his person. He 
read on the silver plate of one, "Mabel," on the 
other, "Redmond." 

" Sure now, they are boy and girl ; purty twins ! 
I'll answer for it the girl spakes the loudest. An' 
now for the food. Is it dhry ye'U have it. Och, 
here's the bullets, an' the bit o' cambric to wrap 
them in, or they'll hurt your mouths, darlints." 
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And Thady, like a professed cook, in dishing up a 
duel, carefully applied some oil to the camhric, 
which he poured from a silver hottle, and having 
laid the balls in their moistened, shrouds, seized the 
. powder flask. 

"An' now my darlints, which is the most hungry? 
—don't spake both together.*' 

" Thady Sullivan ! " said two voices at once. 

Down went the pistol. " Och, ye bothered me. 
"Whose there disturbin a youth at his devotions ? " 

" Thady Sullivan, open the door ; pray open the 
doorf" 

*' Not if I know it," answered Thady, sotto voce. 
" Who is H that calls, I'd like to know? " 

" I desire you will open the door," said Mabel, 
in ia tremulous voice. 

"Is that you cook, darlint?" Thady wilfully 
asked to gain time. 

"It is Miss Delville," repeated Mabel. 

"Is it Miss Mabel as wants the door open in 

such a hurry? — an' I'll come before I could say 

another pather nosther." And Thady loaded the 

pUtdla as rapidly as he could, whilst the knockings 
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and Yociferations increased rather than diminished^ 
and considerably added to his confusion; yihen 
priming both pistols, he replaced them in the case, 
put them under a chest of drawers, and delibe- 
rately opened the door. 

" Run directly for Dr. Sandars ; your master is 
taken ill," said Mabel, greatly offended at the delay 
shewn by Thady. 

" Is the masther ill ? Bad luck to it ; I'll never 
have any fan amongst these Sassenachs;" and he 
proceeded down stairs. But his progress was arrested 
by Colonel Delville, who, pale yet calm, slowly 
ascended towards his dressing-room. 

" Where are they ? " 

" TJndher the chest of dhrawers, yer honor ; but 
sure ye wont go widout me, your faithful Thady? " 

" Cdme to me when I ring the bell," 

The Colonel had another interruption to meet 
with in the person of Mabel, who flew to his arms, 
and sobbed audibly ; but she thought she felt for 
the first time in her life a distinctiye shrinking from 
her. 

" Cheer up ! cheer up gltl — ^^ovsl "Vl-ks^ tl^^^^ ^^ ^S^ 

I 
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your courage. Go to your mother." And he 
gently led her to the door, and opened it. 

" Dear, dear Antonio ! it is he — ^it is he ! " said 
the insane woman. 

" Be calm^ madam ; he calm," said the nurse. 

The Colonel gained his dressing-room, very 
adroitly bolted the door, and taking from his pocket 
a packet of papers, placed them on the table ; he 
then took from a small escrutoire a miniature, and 
after looking at it for a few moments, with almost 
superhuman power crushed it into a thousand pieces. 
He then took his pistols from their hiding place, 
looked at the priming, placed them upon the table, 
sat down and wrote as follows : — 

" Dear Sir Gerald. — ^AU our suspicions are con- 
firmed, as the accompanying papers will testify. 
The paramour is now in gaol on the charge of forg- 
ing county notes. Admirably forged. He is of 
Spanish blood — ^his name is Valdi; As a magistrate 
sworn to do my duty, I cannot cancel or conceal the 
accompanying. Of course, the match with Mabel 
and your son is at an end. "Who knows what a day 
may bring forth. I abhor the step I am taking; 
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but you know dishonour cannot be borne. The 
girls are amply provided for. The woman who is 
insane has a sufficiency. 

"Your's to the last, 

^'Redmond Delville. 

" Sir Gerald Perton," 
&c. &c. &c. 

The signature was as firmly written as the letter ; 
no evidence existed as to the shghtest abberra- 
tion of mind. And thus the military and artificial 
feeling of false and forced honor — as it is in duel- 
ling, that insane oiFspring of a union between 
murder and suicide — could cause the self-sac- 
rifice of a man, and ruin all his better feelings 
in consequence of the supposed bad acts of a half- 
idiotic woman, and a mere foreign adventurer. And 
such a man could write — " who knows what a day 
may bring forth ? " "Who, indeed ! 

The letter he very carefully folded up, enclos- 
ing the papers, and addressed them, with the 
words "private and confidential,'' He then placed 
a quantity of letters in the grate, lighted them, 
and sat calmly looking at their destruction, amply 

I 2 
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feeding the flames as he looked on. One letter 
only was left; this he seemed to cherish beyond 
the time appointed for its destruction. It had been 
much worn — ^wom at the edges, as true love letters 
are wont to be. A deep sigh escaped him as this 
too was consumed. 

" Antonio ! Antonio, my beloved ! " . shrieked out 
the mad woman. 

The Colonel listened for a moment, took a lock 
of dark hair from a locket, but replaced it. This 
he could not destroy. He wrote upon a slip of 
paper, " For my faithful servant, Thady Sullivan," 
and upon it placed his gold repeater, and a purse of 
gold, which he had kept as it were purposely for 
him; he then untied his cravat," and went to the 
looking-glass. Oh what a spectacle of a noble 
wreck was there! He stood before it, pale and 
cold, with dilated nostrils, and breast heaving like 
the troubled waves. He seized the pistols — " Will 
her spirit look down upon me ? '* 

*' Antonio! Antonio! my loved Antonio — come 
to your Mabel ! " 
A cool sardonic smile was the only reply vouch- 
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safed. He pulled the triggers^ and fell heavilj 
upon the floor. 

" The room was instantly filled with smoke ; the 
door burst open, and the Colonel lifted into a 
chair. His face was all drawn upon one side from 
paralysis^ though otherwise he was unhurt. Thady 
SuUiran, in his confusion^ having placed the balls 
where he intended to have placed the powder. 

" I tell you, Mrs. Pobbs/' said Thady, at tea time, 
*^ the accidint is all owing to the Hue and Cry." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"found wandering from home." 

The Morning Chronicle, 

Admiral Perton, on receiving the letter with the 
account of Colonel Delville^ immediately proceeded 
to his residence, and heing a magistrate, took the 
evidence against Yaldi, and committed him upon the 
charge of forgery. After having visited his friend, 
who was still insensible, left word that he should 
be sent for if required, and immediately returned 
home and sent for his son, to whom all that passed 
was entirely unknown. 

"Gerald, I wish to have some important con- 
versation with you upon two matters wherein I want 
your advice." 

"Certainly, Sir," answered the unconscious son, 
as he sat down. 
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" An old friend of mine, an officer of rank; has a 
beautifiil daughter betrothed to a young man ; they 
are soon to be married ; but the mother of the 
young lady has been suddenly afflicted with the 
worst of all maladies — ^insanity. The husband has^ 
under a vague idea that she has been unfaithful to 
him» attempted suicide^ but the attempt happily 
has been abortive, and he is now insensible from a 
paralytic stroke. The advice I wish to ask is, how 
you would act were you the young man betrothed 
to the daughter ? " 

" Were I the young man I should do one of two 
things ; if I loved the girl, I should marry her in 
spite of every thing and every body ; if, on the 
other hand, I did not love her, and the father was 
very rich, I should consult a medical man, and also 
an actuary, as to the probable chance of the father's 
life, and upon their united opinions make or throw 
up the match." 

''Yerily, Gerald, a life in London sears the best 
feelings of a man, and hardens his heart. How 
cool, calculating, and speculative withal, is your 
answer, with only one redeeming point, depending 
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entirely upon that fatal monysyllable — if, Sony to 
hear you give such advice. Now to the other point." 

" Before proceeding fiirther let me say in justifi- 
cation, that I am giving my opinion not perhaps as 
I should, but as a man of the world, might be 
expected to act. Now for the second." 

" It is this. Suppose a man forged your name, 
or was in any way a party to it, what would you do 
were you to discover the fraud ? " 

" Hang him out of the way, if I could." 

" So, Gerald Perton, thought your father when he 
was of your age. When the words * hang him out 
of the way," were words used by the unthinking 
and the unfeeling. Bye-words of ignorant people 
inflict more wrongs than we are aware. 'Hang 
him out of the way,' said the farmer, of the man 
who stole his sheep. * Hang him out of the way,' 
said the man who lost his horse. ' Hang him out 
of the way,' said the merchant who lost his bale of 
goods. * Hang him out of the way, and her also,' 
said the Bank director, of the deluded creatures who 
forged their paper ; and wrath and man's vengeance 
against his fellow man> was written from the Bank 
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parlour to the land's end of Christian England^ m 
deep letters of indelible blood, and the hearts of 
millions were hardened to gratify the lust of revenge 
inherent in man, a lust, I am rejoiced to say, daily 
growing more powerless as education is growing 
more powerM, and the time is fast approaching 
vfhen we shall behold the lion of our bad passions 
wholly subdued, and happily pasturing with the 
lamb of charity." 

" Why, father, this is quite a sermon I '* 

^^ It may be. Sir ; but as it is the last you will 
hear from my lips, give it decent attention." 

Gerald for the first time saw that his father had 
some hidden meaning in all his words, and became 
suddenly serious. 

"The first case I put to you was your own. 
Colonel Delville is paralytic, his wife insane, and his 
daughter betrothed to you. How do you intend to 
act?" 

" Give up the match at once." 

** And such conduct would be an eternal disgrace 
to you, and to your name. But I will not let you 
slip through the afBedr thus. The match shall be 
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broken off by Miss DelviUe herself. She at least 
shall be spared." 

" How is this coup to be effected. Sir ? " 

*' Coup ! coup ! What, is English not strong 
enough? Then, Sir, I answer you — ^by a coup de 
main." Upon which the father produced the 
forged bill, and shewed it to the thunder-struck 
gentleman. 

" Now, Sir, if you have any explaination to offer 
this, as the judge might have said to you, is the time 
to do it." 

"That is no forgery of mine I " 

** Thank heaven ! I believe you ; for with all 
your calculating heart you never told me a he." 

" That I am imphcated in the transaction, I con- 
fess ; but never thought it would come to your ears, 
but implicitly rehed upon a man of the name of 
Valdi, to pay it." 

" I this hour committed the man to gaol for forg- 
ing bank notes ! " 

" Then I am ruined, father, beyond redemption ; 
for he forged that bill, and has probably forged my 
name to others.*' 
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" Hong him out of the way, you would say ! 
But suppose you are turned upon by this man, 
will you -re-iterate that charitable sentence? No, 
no, young man, with all your speculative experience 
you have yet to study the feelings of a right mind. 
You are not in my eyes so ruined in fortune as you 
are in heart ; and I never saw so early a wreck of 
what I once thought a noble fabric. Now hear the 
termination of my sermon. It is short, but concise 
and decisive. You, Gerald Perton, will leave this 
house in an hour, and England in twenty-four. 
Your affairs I will arrange. I must have no leave 
taking. You will go abroad ; to Paris if you like, 
or Italy. Letters of credit shall be furnished you, 
and I will provide for you Hberally ; but my face 
jou never see again. My mind is made up, and 
you know the consequences. Set your foot in Eng- 
land at your peril. I shall send my solicitor to 
Fuilliard's hotel at six this evening ; you will get 
your passport in the mean time. And when I am 
in my hammock you may return to the country, and 
to your baronetcy." 

''But, father—" 
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" Fatheiv-'me no fathers— quit my sight. I placed 
all my wealth of confidence upon your excellence, and 
I am a bankrupt. Leave me, you have no time to 
loose, and I no words to squander. I hope that 
your banishment may soften not harden an already 
bad heart ;" and the Admiral, bowed down with grief, 
and disappointment, left the room. 

In less than an hour Gerald Perton left. He 
neyer once turned round to look at the old hall, but 
with all the braggodocio of offended vice, hardened 
his heart at each step ; and when Sambo, with the 
luggage, overtook him in the gig, he jumped in with 
the alacrity of a young man commencing a tour for 
the benefit of observation or health. 

The house to which Estrella had been taken was 
old-fashioned and large, with a broad oaken stair 
case and panelling carved with flowers, the inter- 
stices of which were filled up with dust. The two 
rooms allotted to her joined one another, and were 
scantily furnished with a total absence of cleanliness. 
The sitting-room had a small grate inserted in a 
large fire-place, which the chimney-piece elaborately 
carvedj was very ancient. A few chairs^ a sofa, and 
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a table, and an empty bookcase — ^no one piece of 
furniture corresponding with the other; dirty- 
blue moreen curtains, with yellow binding, and an 
old harpsicord was all the comfort it exhibited, and 
two pages of the weekly paper all the amusement. 
The bedroom was equally miserable; and Estrella 
sighed deeply as she sat down to meditate upon the 
meaning of it all. 

Her life had been a dream, she had been so ac- 
customed to changes — ^so used to put all thoughts 
together in various phases, that her mind had 
become a sort of animated kaleidescope, and each 
hour almost brought a different object before her 
upon which to reflect — but now she was lost — she 
could not think it was the wish of her adopted 
father that she should remain long here, and she 
thought that if Mr. Markham had recommended the 
change some person must have imposed upon the 
loss of his eyesight, and described the apartments as 
possessing comforts which they did not contain — 
still she sat thinking, not trying to unravel the 
mystery, but adding each strange fact to the pre- 
ceding one, until she was bewildered and fell asleep. 
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How long she slept she had no idea, but she awoke 
chilled and unrefreshed> and total darkness told her 
that it was late. She vainly endeavoured to find the 
bell rope, but in groping about the room discovered 
the door ; she remembered that the room was upon 
the second floor, and knew the situation of the 
banisters, and she crept cautiously down the stairs, 
and listened to what at first she thought was quar- 
relling amongst women. The door was open, but a 
large screen was placed before it to prevent the 
ingress of the night air, or the immediate intrusion 
of a stranger, but through an apertiu*e in the screen 
she beheld a sight, which, if it made her already 
cold blood run colder, made also an impress upon 
her mind time could never erase. 

The room was spacious, and as badly furnished 
as the one she had quitted. It was an oblong, with 
a fireplace at one end, and a recess capable of 
holding a bedstead at the other, and the bed was 
occupied by a pale, emaciated form, propped up by 
pillows, with her light hair falling loosely upon her 
neck, her eyes were closed, and her thin long fingers 
played with the scanty sheet whilst her darkly 
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furred, but pretty lips, now and then met in feverish 
contact. 

At the fireplace, beside a large fire, fed by 
billets of wood, sat an aged woman ; she was not 
asleep, and yet not awake, but every now and then 
partaking of both — talking for a few moments, then 
nodding and starting up as if any vision was better 
than what she saw in her fitful dream; whilst at 
a table placed near the fire, and playing at cards, 
were four women, whose ages varied from twenty to 
thirty — that they played for money, it was true, but 
it was to be expended in ardent spirits, of which they 
had already partaken too deeply. There is one 
in the tableaux not yet mentioned — ^a poor servant 
girl — ^who sat alone, near to the bed; she was 
miserably clad, and the picture of dirt, but the tears 
which unrestrainedly rolled over her cheeks as she 
looked first upon the living, and then upon the 
dying, evinced that the fountain of her heart was 
not dried up. 

"How's Charlotte, Bella?" said one of the women. 

" Oh ! Miss, she's very bad." 

"Who's very bad in my house, I should Uke 
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to know?" asked the aged woman^ nodding off to 
sleep. 

" Here a drop of this will do her good," said 
another, as she arOse to supply the dying woman 
with spirits, but stumbled in the effort. 

" Leave her alone. Loo — sleep will do her more 
good." 

*'I don't think but she'll get over it," said a third, 
" them rheumatics is very uncertain." 

" It is your deal, and we score, Tilly." 

A deep groan from the dying girl arrested their 
attention. 

" One," said the woman, and commenced dealing. 

Estrella foresaw that no reasoning could have any 
effect upon such an audience; she, therefore, de- 
termined to appeal to their fears; so parting her 
hair from off her forehead, and folding her white 
shawl about her, so that, in its fall, it should add to 
her figure, she waited a moment of the game when 
they were all deeply interested, threw down the 
screen, walked deUberately up to the table, seized a 
candle, and pointing to the door, was without saying 
one word, in a few moments, with, the esLcei^tion of 
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the servant girl> alone with tlie dying woman. Her 
first care was to secure the door^ her second to 
bathe the face and lips of the poor girl, and her 
last to kneel beside her and pray. At first she was 
unheard except in Heaven ; but, presently, a gleam 
of comfort spread its calming influence over that 
pale face, and tears ushered a grateful smile ; and 
for the first time since her hour of shame, she felt 
her heart warm to better thoughts. But the sand 
in the hour glass was momentarily lessening; and 
the poor girl arose up in bed with a strength of 
purpose, and, clasping her weak hands, asked, 
sincerely, forgiveness of all her many sins, forgave 
all who had done iU to her, prayed for a short 
time, but fervently, and whispering her thanks to 
Estrella, sunk back exhausted, yet calm ; and in a 
few moments her spirit fled to its resting place. 

One hour after, when the morning light appeared, 
Estrella arose from her knees, went to her room, 
collected her few things, and giving the servant some 
money, immediately left the house; and whatever 
the result might be, determined upon returning to 
the villa, where she found pooi ¥a:j €\\>I\sv% ^^\i^«^s^.^ 
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almost heart-broken. When Fay saw her mistress, 
she struggled for some time, poor girl, and cried her 
want of utterance ; but, oh I how eloquent were her 
tears. Pearls were they of real joy ; and no force, 
but brute force, could ever separate her again. 
When the burst of joy began to calm, she told in 
her own way, how that officers had been to the Villa, 
and broken into the study, and taken away papers. 
How they had questioned her, but not being able, 
by kind words, or threats, to make out a word, they 
had left calling her an idiot, the meaning of which 
she did not understand. She told, also, of Mr. 
Markham's visit, and how pale he turned when he 
found that neither could make the other out, for he 
could not talk with his fingers. 

*'What were his last words, Fay? Now calm 
yourself, and remember." 

*' Oh, Heaven ! my brain whirls," answered Fay, 
with her fingers. 

'* And mine, too ;" and Estrella swooned away. 

To every question Mr. Markham had asked Fay, 

he had placed his hand upon her head, so that, 

though she thought he had nol \xxidst^\ttod iVi^lt 
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purport^ he knew all that had passed; and the 
interview with Valdi in the mornings his threat 
of revenge, the excitement of the journey, and, 
perhaps, the presentiments of that morning, all 
aided to produce the sad effect; for, when Mr. 
Markham left the villa, he wandered about in a state 
of mental stupor. His usual caution of keeping the 
inside of the pathway even deserted him, and he 
almost reeled about as if intoxication was the cause. 

" You are not well. Sir, I am convinced," said a 
very kind voice belonging to a very gentlemanly 
young man, — " and as I see you are afflicted, pray 
let me put you into some conveyance, and direct the 
driver where to take you.'* 

*' Anywhere — ^nowhere — India or the Peak of 
Teneriffe, or I think the harbour of Trincomatee is 
the most beautiful place in the world. Were you 
ever in the Straits of Malacca? " 

" Many times, Sir." 

" Then take me there ; but no ! I have a sister 
buried at Alexandria, at least, about fifteen leagues 
off; take me there." 

The young man was old fox laia i«7i ^^«x^ % V^ 'a®^ 

K 2 
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immediately that the person whom he had met was 
suddenly afflicted, and he judged that being blind 
he could not be far from home. But he was at 
a loss how to act. If he gave him in charge to 
the police, he would in the first instance be taken to 
the workhouse, and eventually to the county asylum. 
He recollected that there was a " tide in the affairs 
of man," and determined to take him home. 

" Here, Mrs. Denton, I have brought you a lod- 
ger, for whose respectability I will vouch ; but he 
is," said he in an undertone, " decidedly deranged, 
but as qviet as a lamb." 

" Thank you Sir ! thank you. I will take care of 
the gentleman. Pray walk in. Sir, you will find my 
house very clean — I'm Yorkshire, Sir." 

"Yorkshire! ha! that's a cold coimtry, and very 
clean. Warm hearts and whitewash ! " 

" He's no more mad than I am, Mr. Darlington ! " 

" No, Mrs. Denton, perhaps not. Only just 
let us make him comfortable and cosey, and then we 
will try and find out who and what he is." 

Now making Mr. Markham comfortable, meant 
putting bim to bed^ and makmg ima cosey^ was 
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just taking some ounces of blood from hit arm ; 
which, Mr. Darlington, who was a surgeon, very 
speedily did, much to the relief of his patient, 
who fell fast asleep. 

On searching his pockets, all that could be found 
was fifty-two pounds all in gold, a gold tooth-pick, 
and the address of Samson M erridew, at the Crown, 
Wellington, Hampshire. The gold was carefully 
put away with the toothpick, and a letter written to 
Samson, and posted forthwith. 

Tim Fligg had spent the night in the streets ; to 
bed he would not budge, and he became Hterally 
the " Green Man and Still," for he remained near 
the sign post all night, quite certain that the 
" govenor would turn up." He never gave him up 
until the morning, when besought he had returned 
without him by another road ; and he jumped upon 
the top of the coach, promising the driver a shilling 
if he would drive as fast as he could. 

" Wot*s the news, knowing one V* said Tim. 

** Why, the knowing one's is done," answered the 
coachman, accustomed to Tim's curiosity and im* 
pudence. 
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*' You don't say so ! What's up now ? 

** Why, a Mister Valdi, for forging of five pound 
notes." 

" What a lark," said Tim. 

" But, young gem'lem, let me tell you as knows a 
dodge or two, that when a feller creetur's in distress, 
lark is'nt the word we uses ! " 

" Coachman, here's half-a-erown for you," said an 
elderly gentleman in top hoots. "I honor you, 
coachman, and I hope you will always teach imper- 
tinent hoys such an excellent lesson," 

Tim felt the force of this remark. He was at no 
time a fool, though foolish at times ; hut he proved 
hoth hy his words. " I heg pardon. Sir, hut I was 
too fast," He, however, never said another word 
during the journey ; and felt that small as he was 
as a hoy, he was pecuUarly small in the estimation of 
the gentleman in top hoots. 

Oh ! that there were more Tim's in the world, who 
could hoyfully feel their comparitive and real insig- 
nificance as individuals, but utility as a growing body. 
But now-a-days every boy above thirteen delights in 
a Paletot, a dandy cane, and a Battersea cabbage. 
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whicli he tenns a " cheroot." There are no boys 
now-a-days. At thirteen, the father is called '* go- 
vernor/' and brothers and sisters, of nine or ten, are 
termed '* the young people." The good old days of 
caps, plaited frills, and jackets have faded away. 
Every boy — or rather young gentleman, must 
either be a collegian, or pursuing his studies during 
term. If a youngster were asked the name of his 
schoolmaster, in these railway speed days, he would 
look upon the querist as if he were Rip Van "Winkle, 
only just awake to the fact, that schoolmasters were 
defunct, and that all instruction came from lecturers. 
Young gentlemen think that all knowledge can be 
attained by an express train of thought, and all they 
have to do is to "habituate their intellect" to any 
point of excellence or excelling. But great fear 
hovers over one fact — that these forced plants — these 
manikins, when they really become men, will be 
found minikins in mind. 

However, Tim FUgg learned a whole life's ex- 
perience by that rebuke. 

" I say, Mrs. Denton, I am very uneasy about the 
responsibility I have undertaken." 
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<' Nonsense^ Mr. Darlington ; you once brought 
home a dead infant and recovered it. One living 
man is worth twenty dead infants." 

" True^ tnie! but still I think I ought to do 
something.'^ 

" Well then — call in Mr. Sheen, he is a careful 
and a gentlemanly man ; call him in — ^he saved my 

" Well, that's [something ! Give me paper. — 
What shall I say ? '* 

*' Nothing more simple. Sir. Pray write, and 
head the advertisement — 'Found wandering from 
his home.'** 



CHAPTER IX. 



"wanted a courier." — The Brittannia, 

The wind^ which had been moaning the livelong 
nighty bidding the waves arise to welcome the 
coming day, mcreased in ^ry as the morning broke, 
and high angry looking clouds gathered together in 
snllen and threatening conclave ; whilst the sea mew 
flew landward, and it soon became a question whe- 
ther the boat would venture to cross the channel, a 
question soon set at rest by the arrival of a Queen's 
messenger with important despatches for the ambas- 
sador at Paris. 

In a short period of time the signal was given of 
the vessel's sailing ; and of the few passengers who 
would brave the tempest, Gkrald Perton was amount 
the number; for having often ««SJLftA.m^\^ i«SaKt\s^ 
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all weathers, lie cared very little about the prospect 
before him, and his tiger Jim, from the complete 
novelty of the whole scene, was highly dehghted 
with the idea of the trip, he stepped from terra firma 
to the yessel's deck, with as hght a step as a dancing 
master. And his tiger very soon became a dancing 
master, for the vessel had no sooner cleared the pier- 
head, than he found himself pitched into a horse- 
box between two Newfoundland dogs, where they all 
remained during the voyage, in a state of helpless 
sickness ; though between the coats of his two com- 
panions, and his own coat, Jim was as warm as he 
could expect to be. 

Gerald Perton walked aft, and exchanging a few 
words of civil import with the captain, stood up on 
the weather quarter, and, for the first time since his 
departure from his father's house, turned his thoughts 
homeward. 

There is not a spot under the canopy of heaven, 
more calculated to create the contemplative, than the 
deck of a vessel at sea. There is at first an excite- 
ment in the immediate transition from land to water, 
but every knot made, and every wave to which the 
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vessel gracefullj curtesies as it passes the bows^ 
subdues this excitement, and a mental reaction 
ensues, leaving calmness a tenant of the breast, even 
amidst the fury of the sea. 

The wind howled fearfully, and played an seolian 
symphony among the rigging. Sea after sea enve- 
loped the vessel with its misty veil. The dark clouds 
like war horses in the outset of battle, drove furious- 
ly through the heavens, and as far as the eye could 
reach, the snowy crest of each towering wave gave 
animation to the scene. Yet, Gerald Perton was 
subdued, all his asperities were softened, and for the 
first time for many years, his warm tears mingled 
with the briny spray. 

The heart of Gterald Perton was touched by a 
power he knew not of, though he keenly felt its 
influence, and he immediately communed with him- 
self, and saw all his past conduct in its hideous 
nature. He felt that he had wronged Mabel — he 
saw how heartless from the first his passion was 
for Estrella — he knew that he had mortally 
wounded the quick and honorable feelings of his 
father; and more, he dreaded the idea that his 
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abrupt absence might break his mother's heart, for 
he recollected her words, " mothers always love 
their sons/' and in proportion to the excess of his 
wickedness was the excess of his grief. 

Gerald Perton, though subdued in all his sorrow, 
felt grateM that the rising waves kept pace with the 
tumult of his conflicting feelings, for had the sea 
been calm, and the sun shedding a golden light upon 
the waters, it might have hardened his heart ; and 
he resolved, immediately he landed, to write to his 
father, fuUy acknowledging his rashness, and begging 
forgiveness, asking to be recalled ; for with all his 
impetuosity, Gerald possessed a warm heart, over- 
flowing in real kindness, but ever under the influ- 
ence of impulse ; yet ever when he did err, the head 
was more accountable for the error than the heart. 

There are some who are sceptical as to the possi- 
bility of falling into a " day dream." A reverie is 
nothing more or less. It is the total abstraction 
of the mind from all surrounding objects, and its 
power of concentrating the thoughts towards some 
spot far away. In such a dream was Gerald Perton 
wrapt ere the vessel had fairly left sight of land. 
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He thought he was walking up the avenue leading 
to Perton Hall; there was silence and gloom all 
around^ and as he trod upon the grass he was glad 
that he heard not his foot fall. He did not enter 
hy the principal portal, hut preferred walking round 
the house ; and he looked in Geraldine's study — she 
was sitting, writing a letter of consolation to Mahel 
Delville ; and though her pen glibly traversed the 
paper, tears of sympathy traversed her lovely cheeks. 
Gerarldine loved Mabel; they had been children 
together, and had interwoven all their little secrets 
as children, and all the more important ones as they 
grew to maidenhood. And when they met, which 
was often, the beads of their heart thoughts were told 
over with catholic exactitude. When she arrived at 
that part of the letter where it was essential to 
allude to Grerald Perton, her brow lowered, and a 
proud curl of her nether lip evinced the disdain 
with which she approached the subject. She laid 
the pen down, and thought for some moments ; but 
as she resumed it, the resolve had been taken, and 
it was evident that duty gained the mastery over 
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affection^ and she concluded her letter as strongly as 
she felt. Gerald had seen sufficient ; and he passed 
to the wmdow of the Hbrary, where his father 
usually sat after breakfast. He had numerous deeds 
before him^ and law papers^ and plans of estates, 
and was conversing with his man-of-law. He was 
absorbed in his engagements, and with a pencil drew 
a strong line over certain portions of his property, 
with a determined hand, as if to cut oif from his 
son as much as he possibly could. Yet the expres- 
sion of his face bore more of sorrow than of anger. 
Gerald had seen enough, and he passed onward; 
but his progress was arrested by his mother's pas- 
sing towards the garden. He heard the rustling of 
her gown, and he saw by her pale face and tearful 
eyes, the havoc he had made. He followed her 
into the garden ; she tried to busy herself in pluck- 
ing the faded roses, and preserving the leaves in a 
small basket she carried ; but she often stopped to 
weep. At last she went by a Httle path to a lonely 
corner of the garden, where two rose trees alone 
marked the spot. These trees she had planted on 
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the evening Mabel Delville had accepted her son. 

She looked at them sadly ; her prediction had been 
verified. The poor girl was broken-hearted, and 

her son an exile. Her only son ! 

"Mother! dear mother!" said Gerald, as a 
tremendous sea swept the vessel fore and aft, and 
awoke him from his bitter day dream. 

Boulogne now stood out in bold outline. On the 
larboard bow, surmounting a high cliif, was the 
Napoleon column; whilst, on the starboard bow, 
the splendid church of Notre Dame, if not so 
conspicuous, was the more pleasing object, as the 
one told of deeds of blood, the other of charity and 
forgiveness. Gerald, who had not visited the part 
for some years, was glad to enter into conversation 
with the Captain of the vessel ; and, perhaps, this 
day dream heightened this desire ; and as the tide 
was favourable, and vdnd, which was from the 
southward, not so powerftd as they neared the land, 
Gerald was enabled to glean much information as to 
where he should " hold out ;" and, as to the mode 
of passing the Custom-house; and we must leave 
him in conversation, and the ve&^^l m SX.'^ y^^^^*^^^ 
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to describe what was going on in a room on the first 
floor of a house in the Eue del' Ecu. 

The room was comfortably furnished. The paper 
red damask — ^the chairs substantial, and yery hard. 
A screen covered with French caricatures, kept the 
intrusive air (from two folding doors, and another 
apartment leading to the stair case) away from the 
fire. An ormoulu clock, surrounded by a boa 
constrictor, and held by the fore finger by a figure 
representing time, was on the chimney-piece. Several 
little vazes, with artificial flowers, rested upon the 
same base; and, on the table were a variety of 
blank papers, an inkstand, and a cigar-box ; whilst 
a large arm-chair, of the dentist fashion, a chess- 
table, and a Spanish guitar, a dirty mask, and a 
brace of duelHng pistols, completed the arrangements. 
That is the inanimate arrangements. Of the 
animate, there was a pug-dog, with a curly tail, 
with its tongue carelessly lolling out of its mouth, 
and a httle man, his master, who, divested of his 
coat, and furiously puffing away at a cigar, walked 
up and down the room like a little piece of excited 
beetroot. He wore no whiskers; but gloried in 
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brick-dust coloured mustachios ; and the expression 
of bis face was a concentration of braggodocio and 
cowardice, so very admirably equipoized, that it was 
difficult to discern where the first ended, and the 
other quality began — this was John Skuttler, 
Esquire; or, as he termed himself, '^honest Jack 
Skuttler." " Honest Jack'* was residing at Boulogne, 
at the express desire of his most intimate friends, 
with one and all of whom he was on the worst 
possible terms; but as they allowed him so much 
— or rather so Httle — a year, to keep out of the 
way, he was determined to justify them by his 
conduct. 

" Honest Jack" knew every thing and every body, 
except himself. So sorry an acquaintance he never 
thought to cultivate. His amusements were of a 
novel order, and varied. He enjoyed writing 
anonymous letters to fathers of families, to husbands, 
to wives, and even to their daughters ; vilifying 
all to each other. He wrote low lampoons for a 
newspaper, Hbelling men when he thought they 
had left the place with their horsewhips. And no 
pleasure on earth was greater to honest Jack, than 
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to dodge any new arrival, and by bribes to maid- 
servants, watching the post-man, and resorting to 
all the petty larcenies of a distempered bad heart, to 
pubUsh his surmises in the garb of a sorry stanza. 
Such was honest Jack Skuttler. And it speaks but 
sadly for the sorry taste of the English at Boulogne, 
that such a reptile should, in his own language, be 
enabled to vent his nauseous venom under their 
patronage. 

" It's a stinger," said honest Jack, as he hastily 
penned the following : — 

" Ah ! how like a writer she looks ; 
Her hair will be red long after her books." 

" Now can't I make Delancey savage. I just think 
I can. 

* Othello was jealous — but he was black ; 
Fair Desdemona knew it 

If he could see her behind his back. 
Young I ago would sure to rue it* 

I'll now give his favourite daughter a word, if its 
only to make her talked of. 

* Louisa plays at five card loo, 

And takes young Green for a partner; 
If Brown and Smith this only knew, 
It would be a sad disheartner; '' 
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It would hardly be credited that with such ribald 
trash as this would the Boulogne poet laureate give 
many a heartache ; so it was. For in every small 
sea-port town where every body knows every body, 
low scandal, circulated through the medium of 
cowardly and oral inuendoes or written verses, is with 
some the current coin of their mental realm. 

" Ah, time flies, joy dies ! Packet coming in — Jack 
Skuttler to the pier. Now for my coat — ^now adjust 
my hat. My wig is getting seedy \ never mind, I know 
others who have wigs, and some who have fronts, and 
they think I don't. But Jack is sly. Let me see who 
must I ferret out to-day. Oh, that widow who 
arrived on Thursday. Quite alone, too. All safe — 
Kue d'Enfer." And away walked honest Jack to- 
wards the Douane. 

" The vessel was along side the quay. The lug- 
gage was being conveyed by the women — ^who are all 
bereaved widows of seamen and fishermen — to the 
custom-house, when Gerald, leading Jim — ^for the 
boy could scarcely stand, ascended the ladder, and 
immediately the latter was sure he was on land, he 
shook himself, and stamping aa \£ \a %&^^x\.*s^ ^^ 

I- 2 
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reality, stared about him with all the vacancy of a 
lad waking from a dream. 

"There's Skuttler," said a gentleman in a military 
frock coat to his friend. " I'll bet you twenty francs 
to five that he makes an acquaintance." 

'^ The thing's impossible ; unless, to be sure^ 
he asks the Queen's messenger how he left her 
Majesty." 

" I tell you I know the man. He would go and 
ask the Duke of Wellington what o'clock it was, or 
ask the Lord Chancellor whether the woolsack was 
soft, with the impudence of the devil. Is it a 
bet ? " 

''Of course; and booked!" was the reply. 

"And lost, by Jove! Look, he is speaking tc 
that tall gentlemanly-looking man across the rope — 
hang me if he is not shaking hands with him. Had 
it been the first of January he'd have saluted him." 

"Well, let me pay for my experience," as he 
handed the money over to his military friend. 
" Never will I back Skuttler's modesty." 

"Or his assurance, rather say." And the two 
friends walked past the poet laureate. 
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"Good morning, Colonel Frisby," said honest 
Jack. 

Colonel Frisby bowed, and half-laughed in his 
face. 

"Does that man intend to insult you?'* asked 
Gerald. 

" Not in the least. He has seen my pistols ; — 
but it's a way he's got ever since his wife ran away 
with an attorney's clerk. I don't think he has been 
the same man since." And Jack tapped his fore- 
head significantly with his thumb. 

Jack Skuttlers's knowledge of the French lan- 
guage was about as profound as his acquaintance 
with Hindoostanee, yet talk he would ; and it was a 
marvel he got on so weU with the maid servants and 
postman. 

" Now just run into the Douane, Mr. Perton, and 
give your name and my card, and the keys of your 
traps to your tiger, and I will find a commissionaire 
for you." 

Gerald obeyed ; and Jack Skuttler, in a loud voice, 
called out^- 

" Allon Grarcon ; venez ki I " 
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A commissionaire answered the call. Sknttler 
choose his favourite a little fox-eyed, light-haired 
man, who, for cunning, could almost match his em- 
ployer. 

"Une gentll — ^homme avey arrivez (we write as 
Jack Skuttler always wrote his French,) dans An- 
gletteree — ^il repose done mon appartement cette 
au jourdui. Vous conveyez le baggage avec son 
tigre." 

" Tiger monsieur ! " exclaimed the commissionaire. 
'* Oui certainment cette pettit garcon est une tigre." 

This quieted the apprehensions of the commis- 
sionaire, who impHcitly pronounced ready obedience 
to the orders, and bowing profoundly. Gerald joined 
Skuttler, and walked towards the Rue d'l Ecu. 

It may be as well to explain the nature of the 
acquaintance between Gerald Perton and honest 
Jack Skuttler. 

Admiral Perton had commanded for some months 
in the Downs, during which period Gerald, haying 
nothing to do, and plenty of time to do it in, used 
to live on board the Vengeance, in the capacity of 
his father's private secretary, and as he often went 
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on shore with the officers and the young gentlemen^ 
as the midshipmen are called, it once happened that 
a quarrel took place between two of the young 
gentlemen, who determined to fight out their wrath 
in the good old English fashion, with nature's wea- 
pons, and they repaired tx) a field behind a chemist's 
small shop, where bottles of green, blue, and red 
water, a red board, with the name ^'Skuttler and 
Son, chemists and man-wid wives,'* flourished con- 
spicuously in front. The fight was a good one ; 
and all the bad blood these' gentlemen possessed 
oozed out of their expanded nostrils, whilst their 
eyes indicated a temporary state of mourning. 
On this occasion a little busy man, with a white 
apron and a large sponge, was very assiduous in his 
attentions, and added hospitahty to his attentions, 
by the production of a bottle of brandy. The fight 
over and hands shaken, rump steaks put to the eyes 
of the combatants, and cold water to their faces, by 
sun set the swellings were down, and all repaired on 
board, not before "the little snob" was invited to 
dine — the snob being "honest Jack Skuttler." 
Gerald Perton — a stranger in a strange land—- 
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thought he might as well ohtain from his new 
acquaintance as much information as he could ; and 
as he had accepted an invitation to dine with him, 
and could give a return when lodged at his hotel, 
he was not so nice as he afterwards wished he had 
been. However, it is not every man wet to the skin 
who would have had the philosophy to refuse the 
speedy chance of a warm fire, dry clothing, and a 
bottle of Burgandy, so Gerald bent his steps where 
his excellent guide lead him. 

Gerald Perton, by no means of a suspicious na- 
ture, could not help observing how every respectable 
person eyed him; and that whenever honest Jack 
Skuttler bowed to any gentleman, the cold sardonic 
acknowledgment he received in return. If this 
created surprise, it was greatly increased when 
honest Jack offered his compliments to any lady — 
which he did, by lifting his hat from off his wig 
with the care of an actor — ^they all seemed to endea- 
vour to shun him ; and when they did incline their 
heads, they invariably looked round to see if they 
were observed. But honest Jack was proof against 
m11 alights — except sleight of hand *, at cards he was 
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invulnerable. Gerald half made up bis mind to cut 
bonest Jack ; but if be bad, honest Jack would have 
" come again." 

The tiger had asked the commissionaire a thou- 
sand questions. He asked why women wore caps 
and wooden shoes? why the soldiers were so Httle 
and so dirty? why fish was sold by auction? why the 
men walked with their bands in their pockets, and 
let their better three-quarters do all the work ? why 
there were no carriages and men in livery? why there 
were no beggars or Jew boys selling lead pencils ? 
why a man beat a drum before he read a paper? 
why there were so many dogs without any masters ? 
why they 'called a street rue ? and why the Httle boys 
playing at marbles did not talk English Hke Chris- 
tian children? And the commissionaire laughed 
heartily, and good-naturedly explained as much 
as he could ere he arrived at Jack Skuttler's 
door. 

A neat Uttle damsel, with a calico cap with a 
single frill round the edge, light hair plainly parted 
over a glossy forehead, and plump cheeks, the pic- 
ture of health, opened the door, ackd k^ T^s^^ "^^sd^ 
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into the kitchen, whilst the commis;»ionaire saw the 
luggage taken up stairs. 

Gerald was soon comfortable, and sat down to 
dinner with a very good appetite ; and honest Jack, 
knowing an Englishman's palate, placed a very pre- 
sentable bottle of old Port before him. 

Jack Skuttler drank very cautiously — Gerald 
drinking very incautiously. Honest Jack proposed 
cards. Gerald played, and proposed doubHng the 
stakes. Honest Jack demurred — Gerald insisted — 
Jack acquiesced. At ten Gerald said he would go 
to his hotel ; but he would not walk, for he thought 
the wine was potent — too potent. A conveyance 
was obtained, the luggage and Gerald placed inside, 
and the tiger on the box. Honest Jack was in high 
spirits; he gave all the necessary directions, and 
away went the coach to an hotel in the Haute Yille. 
Jack Skuttler returned to his room, emptied his 
pockets, counted his winnings, whistled a lively 
air, lit a cigar, laughed heartily, and said — " I think 
that Mr. Gerald Perton wants money ; he said he 
' Wanted a Courier.' '' 



CHAPTER X. 



"new music — FIRST LOVE." — The Era, 

Samson Me r ride w was quietly seated at breakfast, 
after a night's sitting up^ in a snug little room 
adjoining that of his invalid brother; and^ as 
man is a creature of habit, he took up the TtTnes 
newspaper, which always was forwarded by a half- 
pay lieutenant, at half-price, half a week after it 
was published, still, Samson read over the columns 
in his accustomed way, commencing with what he 
had least to do with, the money-market, and ending 
with the advertisements, in one column of which he 
detected the one of his own penning ; and he began 
immediately to speculate whether the electric current 
had aught to do with sympathy, and whether the 
powder of sympathy, written of by Sir Eetenm 
Digby, was not really electricity. He then began 
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to think of Mr. Markham, a man he had always 
considered a wonderM problem ; a man of sense and 
mystery, of apparent harshness and real kindness ; 
a man who never troubled himself about the affairs 
of others, and never certainly troubled others with 
his own affairs. Then he thought of Tim Fligg, 
that compound of mischief and devotion ; mischief 
for all the world, devotion for his master ; and then 
Samson thought of Geraldine. Why did he sigh ? 
And such a sigh as if he called it up from some 
distant country, where the rays of the sun were 
never seen, and chill blasts held dominion. The 
fact is, Samson's bachelorism was affected. He had 
some time previously to this long drawn sigh, began 
to be discontented with his lonely state — ^he had 
commenced to hate loneliness, and had never fairly 
read a book through of late ; and the hours he used 
to devote to the piano, for he played admirably, were 
characterized by snatches of tunes and broken airs, 
and, occasionally, a little absence of harmony, called 
discord ; all being the result of thinking of Greraldine. 
She had, in fact, taken his heart — ^not by storm, but 
bjr starvation. He had lasted o\xt t\i^ d<&%<& vmtil 
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all the fingers of his gloves had been eaten, and the 
best part of his nails; for whenever Samson 
thought of her, he nervously consumed either the 
one or the other. Samson's pecuniary affairs were 
too well o£P for one, but not enough for two. But 
now that his brother had promised all he had to 
leave — and leave it all he shortly would, Samson 
began to feel, for the first time, the responsibihty 
of loving. "Whilst his circumstances would not 
permit him to make an offer, his love for Geraldine 
appeared a very beautiful waking dream, in which 
she always came before him with her "right 
merrie" laugh, as a pure spirit, to guard his gentle 
day slumbers ; but now that he had a prospect of 
being enabled to make an offer, he felt that, as he 
loved, he might not be beloved; and, if he was 
beloved, he might be asking her to give up, with 
her hand, the society of those so near and dear to 
her, and he really thought the words "single 
blessedness,*' though often used derisively, were 
words of real import ; and, lastly, he thought of his 
dying brother — one he had not seen since he was 
thrashed by him when a boy, fat \^^\\^%, n^\:^ 
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determinedly, to rob a bird's nest. He knew he 
was dying, for his brother had told him so, and 
the physician had confirmed the truth, by declaring 
that mortification would probably set in the course of 
four and twenty hours ; and though Samson's heart 
was made of as fine a texture as ever man's was made, 
he could not hypocritically pretend a deep affection for 
his brother, from whom he had been separated so 
long. But he could and did feel soirow that the 
only two remaining of the family were about to part 
as they had met — ^in such a sudden and melancholy 
way. 

Samson had sat by the sick man's bedside for some 
hours, talking of days past, and detailing all his 
quiet course of life, and listening to his brother, 
when the old housekeeper, Mrs. Farley, brought 
some arrow-root. 

" Be your name Muster Samson, Sir ? " 

" Yes, Mrs. Farley." 

" Ah, I said I thought so ! though William the 
cow boy, as fetches the letters, said it was'nt. So he 
would'nt bring the letter away from Post Office." 

Samson was aware that the only person who 
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knew of his absence was Mr. Markham, and therefore 
when his brother had fallen asleep, he walked down 
to the Post Office, and there found Mr. DarUngton's 
letter, two days old. Till this moment he never 
knew the awkwardness of being placed in a divided 
position as to duty. There was his brother, who he 
had scarcely ever known — upon the point of death ; 
and his friend — his own familiar friend, in a state of 
insensibility, at the home of a stranger — and that 
stranger with all the responsibility of his act of kind- 
ness upon his head. He pondered over and over again 
for a full half-hour what he ought to do — what he 
wished to do, in his own mind. Accident relieved 
him and decided his opinion ; for his brother's phy- 
sician rode into one end of the villlage, as the London 
coach drove into the other. A minute explained all 
to the medical man, who promised to explain his 
absence and communicate with him ; and the guard 
assured Samson there was room for his company ; 
and a new train of thoughts whirled through his 
brain, as the wheels of the fast coach performed 
their rotatory duty. 
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Mr. Markham had passed three very quiet nights, 
hut had not completely recovered his consciousness, 
though he had his speech ; and the names of Estrella 
and Samson were oftentimes repeated. 

John Darlington had carefully taken down each 
word uttered hy his patient, whom he had scarcely 
ever left ; and if the diary of an invalid 8u£Pering 
from hrain fever was to he published verbatim, it 
would read very much in the same way as the 
following. 

" Samson, why do you take so much snuff — 
Titian was the only master who defied color — he rose 
above it-^you drove too fast — Presentiments were 
believed in all ages — Southey beUeved in Ghosts — 
Estrella is not twenty-two — the majority in the lords 
was forty-four for the reform bill — Brougham wrote 
a novel and suppressed it — ^it was called Albert Lunel 
— carriages were not known in 1500 — Do you travel 
by coach, Samson ? if you do, and the wind's easter- 
ly* you had better put a clove in your mouth — tell 
Estrella I have a surprize for her — Fligg, the boy 
Fligg, wants a new jacket — good boy, he is fond of 
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me, I know he is — Valdi is a knave, a rank knave-7- 
I hate hanging, or I would have him hanged — ^read 
the paper, Samson.'' 

Yet there was enough in all this, hy a skilful 
management, to put words together, in the event of 
his death, to assure relatives of the state of Mr. 
Markham's mind ; imd Mrs. Denton protested, that 
as he could think of a lady, it was pretty clear that 
he would come round; though she thought that 
there was a great disparity of years, even according 
to his own account. 

John DarUngton had heen watching hy his now 
sleeping patient, for some hours, and had hecome 
drowsy; in fact, he would have heen drowsy any- 
where, for he had sat up or rather never been in bed 
since his patient's arrival the house. The door, it is 
true, was on the latch ; but the slightest noise would 
wake him ; so he gently dropped his head, and as 
gently dropped off to sleep. 

Medical men always recommend quiet ; yet their 
servants always thunder at the door, and they always 
think themselves the most wakeful men on earthy 
hut they invariably are the miosl da&cviiV \a ^w^'^* 
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It is a question whether the loud knocking is not of 
utility both to the patient and attendants ; for with 
the patient, relief or apparent reUef is present to 
their minds, and the attendants always prepare for 
his reception. But the sleepfulness which is a proof 
of his constant practice, must not be called too par- 
ticularly into account. Therefore, Mr. John Dar- 
lington did not hear any knocking at the door, and 
he did sleep and dream — disturbedly, but slept 
soundly. 

Mrs. Denton slept equally sounds though her 
dreams were all in the hopeful region. She thought 
that her young lodger was the most eminent man of 
the day ; that he had married well, and had taken 
her as his housekeeper. The servant slept because 
it was part of her agreement that she was to go to 
bed when she could, and get up when the clock told 
six. 

Very singular, thought Samson, that I cannot 
make a soul hear. I must have been half an ' hour. 
What a coincidence ! my latch key just fits this door. 
There can't be any harm in my trying it at least ; 
why, it just fits ! Well, I am very cold I I can stay 
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in the passage till somebody comes. How singular 
it opens ! 

Samson entered the house, and stood stationary. 
Luckily for him, not in the presence of a policeman, 
or he would have been taken to a station house. 
But getting tired of his mat at the door, groped 
about for the parlor. The door was locked, so Sam- 
son quietly ascended the stairs, and perceiving a 
light, entered the room and sat down in a large arm- 
chair — not so much to take breath as to take obser- 
vation of the scene before him. 

There was his old friend, Mr. Markham, sure en- 
ough, in bed ; as comfortably cared for as if he had 
been a continual lodger ; and there, in the depths of 
sleep, sat — as he well knew — the medical man. 
And now that Samson saw all, he began to think of 
the nature of his equivocal situation. He was not a 
burglar to be sure, for he had not broken into the 
house, or taken anything ; but yet he felt that if the 
medical man awoke first, he might be justified in 
presenting one of the awful weapons over the chim- 
ney piece, termed pistols. He therefore sat very 
imcomfortably. 

M 2 
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Mr. Markham, who had slept some hours^ now 
hegan to eyince signs of restlessness, and at last 
awoke ; and turning round in hed, saw Samson 
sitting opposite to him. 

" I knew it would be so — the first dawn of reason 
would be ushered in by the fact of your affection.'* 
And he held out his hand, and wept bitterly. 

Samson clasped it eagerly. 

" Samson, don't let it be supposed that in a high 
state of fever — ^for I have been in a fever, and am 
in one now — that we are unconscious. I knew you 
would be with me. Now I can sleep. Now I am 
contented, calm, and hopeful. Now I feel so re- 
freshed. Samson, now you are with me, it is 
enough." And he turned off in a sound sleep. 

A long way from enough, thought Samson ; who, 
though his presence had calmed one spirit, knew that 
it would arouse another. He, therefore, with more 
forethought than the world would have given him 
credit for, committed all to paper that had hap- 
pened ; so that the waking man might see with his 
eyes, instead of expressing his surprise by words. 

But nature will assert her superiority in spite of 
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man, and Samson very soon yielded to her command ; 
for worn out and wearied with all he had gone 
through, immediately that he had dishurthened his 
mind, fell off to sleep as soundly as the rest. 

Mrs. Denton, who had always, hke Calihan, heen 
trouhled with cramps, was the first to awake, and 
she no sooner put her head into the room, than, like 
the wise Scotchman, who when asked by the gardener 
where he was going, after breaking into the garden, 
replied " bock again ;" she, thinking Samson some 
learned physician, instantly retired, and lighted a fire 
for the purpose of making a cup of tea, without 
which, she could neither begin or end the day, though 
the tea at the end of the day was somewhat stronger, 
by reason of a certain mixture not unlike the color of 
tea, though in strength and flavor very like rum. 

At length Darlington awoke. At first he rubbed 
his eyes ; and as it was broad daylight, and he saw 
Samson, he concluded that Mrs. Denton had admit- 
ted him, and that he was the friend of Mr. Merridew. 
But this idea was soon dispelled after an interview 
with Mrs. Denton, and he returned to the room 
determined to ask an explanation^ and expel the 
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intruder, when he found him in earnest conversation 
with Mr. Markham, and a few minutes satisfied the 
minds of aU. 

Samson duly heard from the physician that his 
hrother was much in the same state as when he left, 
and that he had explained his ahsence ; and as Mr. 
Markham gradually, though very slowly, recovered, 
he determined upon going into Hertfordshire for 
the purpose of relieving the minds of the domestics, 
and ohtaining all the requisites in the nature of 
clothes, of which Mr. Markham and himself stood 
so much in need. 

It was towards evening when Samson arrived at 
the hermitage, for such was Mr. Markham's house 
known hy, and he was astonished to find it all closed 
up ; and after repeatedly nngiiig the hell, he was 
just ahout to leave, when poor Tim Fligg, pale and 
emaciated, crept to the door, and upon seeing Sam- 
son, he fainted away. 

Samson soon recovered him ; when he learned 
that the hoy had made a foolish vow not to eat 
until he saw Mr. Markham or Samson ; and he had 
80 strictly kept his word that a few hours more 
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would have terminated his powers of eating. The 
women — for it was ten days since their master had 
left^ had given themselves notice to quit, and had 
quitted accordingly, the housekeeper leading the 
example, though the other two declared that they 
had only gone on a visit to their friends, and had 
left word with Tim to communicate with them. 

By aid of spoonfuls of port wine and sippets of 
bread, Tim Fligg soon gained sufficient strength to 
learn all that had passed with respect to his master ; 
and his joy scarcely knew discreet bounds, particu- 
larly when he was told that if he felt better he 
should accompany Samson to town ; and as it was 
necessary that the house should be left in chai^ of 
some trustworthy soul, Tim declared that he was 
ready and willing to fetch their laundress. 

Samson was not long left alone, for a smooth* 
faced and smooth-tongued man made his appearance. 

" May I see Mr. Merridew, if you please ? " 

^* I am Mr. Merridew. Pray walk in ; and if you 
liave any business to communicate I am at your 
service." 
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I am a friend of a young lady in whose welfare, 
I believe, you take a great interest." 

" Yes, Sir," said Samson, very considerably be- 
wildered, not having recollected ever having seen 
his visitor's face in the house of Admiral Perton. 

" Yes, Sir ; and I regret to say that the lady at 
this moment is very ill, so much so, as to preclude 
the possibihty of leaving her room." ' 

"Indeed! I am deeply hurt to hear it," said 
Samson, very truthfully. 

" And she has charged me to deliver a message 
upon ^hich some papers were to be given into my 
hands." 

Samson saw his mistake in a moment ; and asked 
the stranger's name. 

" Silas Bone, Sir." 

** Of course you know the words ? " 

"Oh yes; the sign and countersign." And he 
gave them. 

Samson lead the way into his study, opened the 
shutters, and went to the bookcase, where all of a 
sudden he recollected that Mr. Markham had ne- 
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glected to tell him the only secret bj which he could 
give up the papers^ namely^ the mode by which he 
could open the drawer. But on looking at the case 
very minutely, he saw the words, ** saved me," 
carefully inlaid in a small oval about the size of a 
button, and upon wondering he had never dis- 
covered it before, and whether it was or was not 
a fixture, he pressed it with his thumb, when out 
flew the secret drawer and exposed the papers to 
view. 

"What beautiful workmanship," said Silas, quite 
pleased. 

" Very," replied Samson, quite the reverse, for 
he neither liked giving up the papers, or the person 
to whom he was to give them. However, as his 
instructions were so clear, and all appeared so 
straightforward, he at once delivered them to Silas 
Bone, who took his leave, highly delighted with the 
success of his mission. Upon Samson's return to 
town, the next day, he was immediately dispatched 
by Mr. Markham to the Yilla to make every possible 
inquiry after Estrella and Tim FUgg, who declared 
that no inducement should insk^b \^£ai V»»^ \^ 
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master, was left to wait upon biniy Mrs. Denton 
observing that the hoy required more attendance 
than the master. 

During Samson's temporary absence^ a great 
and visible improvement had taken place in Mr. 
Markham's health; and Darlington^ who had dis- 
covered his patient's name and circumstances^ had 
desired Mrs. Denton to say his name was Smith, 
and Mr. Markham faWy concurred vnth Shakspeare, 
in the idea that there was nothing in a name, though 
Shakspeare must have been in a very bad humour 
when he wrote those words. However, every thing 
was Smith in Mr. Markham's eyes, and upon his 
tongue ; and it is rather a question whether, if 
Estrella were in one scale, and Smith in the other, 
Mr. Markham would not have valued Smith the 
most. But all this proceeded from gratitude, joined, 
perhaps, to another feeling, a desire to prove it. 
He, therefore, begged Samson to take Smith with 
him, and if Estrella was at the villa, to introduce 
him as one of his, Mr. Markham's best friends. 
And as Smith took his leave, he shook hands vdth 
him, and said, ''prospeTboy:' 
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' As Samson and Darlington walked towards the 
Villa, the latter did his hest endeayour to draw the 
former out, or, rather, to draw all out of him he 
could, and though he did not succeed to the extent 
of his wishes, he was delighted to find that a mere 
coincidence had thrown his uncle in his way; he 
also gave great comfort to Samson, hj assuring him 
that a few weeks' quiet was all that was requisite to 
entirely recruit his imcle's health, and that the 
journey to his hrother need no longer be delayed. 

They found the Villa with some difficulty, and the 
door was opened by Fay, who, though not as 
blithesome as usual, was delighted to see any person, 
as Samson informed her who came from Mr. Mark- 
ham; and in a few moments she returned, and 
separating the two visitors in her own way, pointed 
to the flowers^ that Darlington might admire or 
botanize at his pleasure, and lead Samson into the 
house. 

Samson had never seen Estrella, though he had 
seen her portrait, and immediately he beheld her, 
he somehow felt that she could not have com- 
missioned Silas Bone to TeodN% ^i!iDA ^^v^^sc^^ vsi^ 
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the fact told of itself the truth, for she had not 
heen informed of their existence; this led to the 
name of Yaldi, aud Samson learned all ; and, for the 
first time in his life, hecame a diplomatist. It was 
clear to him that Bone was an emissary of Yaldi's. 
He recollected haying lost the envelope whereon he 
had pencilled the secret instructions ; and from a 
portrait in the room he saw the face of the man who 
spoke to them when they were upset in the road. 
He discoyered Estrella's situation as regarded Yaldi, 
and thought that as he was in gaol, Estrella alone 
could obtain the papers; and, as he had made a 
mistake, he was determined to redeem it. He, 
therefore, told her, unlike to all diplomatists, the 
whole truth, and asked her aid in the restoration of 
the papers, which were of the greatest consequence 
to her and to him, as once having had charge of 
them ; and he, moreover, instilled some portion of 
fear into her mind, in the dread that the intelli- 
gence of their loss might occasion a relapse of Mr. 
Markham's illness. No diplomatist ever succeeded 
better, and Estrella promised all that was required 
of her; but she was» of all things, most anxious 
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personally, to thank Mr. Markham's deliyerer^ John 
Darlington. 

Samson Merridew was an instance of what a man 
who had heen ''mooning away his time/' as his 
friend always termed it, could do if he would. He 
had performed more kind acts, and done more in a 
few days than he had done in many years ; though, 
in kind acts, he had ever heen diligent. He *' came 
out," when he was required, and eyinced tact and 
hahits of business which had long been dormant. 
The excitement did him a world of good; for in it 
he saw that he had flittered away his time. But 
this was not all he saw, because he would not own 
it ; yet he inwardly knew that the latent spark or 
activity of mind had been fanned, and that he was 
guilty of burning up the cinders of his old ways, and 
accumulating new fuel. Samson felt a restlessness 
he could not exactly explain ; yet it delighted him. 
He loved to think of quiet evenings, and somebody 
to sit beside him and to care for him. He thought 
how he could play to somebody all the new airs, 
and his old favourites ; and as he thought he smiled. 
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and distinctlj hesrd the '^righte merrie" langh of 
Geraldiue. It was music and his first love. 

That our first love does for ever exist in the 
human breast there can be no doubt; though 
sceptics deny that there is love at first sight. On 
what ground this is denied has never been set forth. 
There are some who Hke each other in spite of mind 
and association. Some who like each other because 
they are told they never shall. Others wed in 
mind from contrary opinions, on the principle of 
" from indirections we directions meet.'* Some 
there are, but few, yet tried in the world of 
adversity meet and think by comparing woes that 
they have met in other worlds. They ever like 
each other, and some, like Juliet, find a lover and 
a husband in the instant, embodying, as they must 
have done, all their ideas of existence. And some 
there are, who never expecting to find the void in 
their heart filled up, at last discover their blissful 
error and amend their thoughts. One thing is 
certain, no Ufe can be more utterly wretched than 
that of singlehood, whether in man or woman. No 
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life more bitterly cheerless. The man feels it all 
his days, though his life is a perpetual struggling 
with the fact, but he bears it well. He sorrows 
not, because he is naturally a selfish animal. He 
has four-and-twenty hours to live in each day. So 
much to be made up of waking life, and so little of 
sleep. Whilst he can depend upon himself, and 
visit where he pleases, or rather where he is most 
pleased, he is well enough ; but when the latter end 
of autumn of life falls upon him^ which, with a 
man, is as sudden as the turn of a leaf from green 
to yellow, he finds himself not only alone, but 
shunned. His ways are not the ways of pleasant- 
ness, nor are his paths paths of peace. He is a 
trouble to all; and, worse than all, a trouble 
without an atom of sympathy. He has despised 
married life until it has learned to despise him ; and 
he finds, at an advanced age, that he is at the 
mercy of a paid servant to assist him in the hour 
of danger or of death. 

To the other sex it is more bitter ; for two rea- 
sons. First, because it is not always in their power 
to marry — though few, very few, can pass from girl- 
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hood to age without a chance ; the second reason is, 
that they have an idea that the single state is the 
happiest. But could they — either of these classes — 
see the error, could they know the bitter sorrow of 
being Uked only for their name or for their chattels, 
— ^their virtues they must be ever loved for, but 
that must follow, as day follows night ; but could 
they know the dreadfulness of utter lonliness and for- 
getfulness, the absence of all real sympathy, the 
death-like appaling mental visitation of no heart echo 
to a kind thought, the not having one secret heart- 
safe in which to ponder up dear thoughts, not any 
friend, when old age creeps with its sure-footed pace, 
to cheer the way of Hfe, there would be far, far 
less of what is termed " single blessedness." 

Samson lead Estrella into the garden, where 
DarUngton had had time to study the name and 
property of every plant and flower, and even to pre- 
fix the Linsean terms ; and as he saw two persons 
approach to where he stood, he stooped down and 
pretended to be very considerably interested in the 
leaves of a " Forget-me-not." 

Upon their near approach he raised his head. 
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Estrella^ who had been really pondering oyer passed 
thoughts, raised her veil, and looked the stranger in 
the face. 

Any man who has fought a duel will remember, 
that when he has fired, and received his adversary's 
fire — supposing they both fire together, he imme- 
diately gives a sudden jerk of the head ; this medical 
men would term nervous affection. It was perhaps 
nervous affection that caused Darlington and Estrella 
suddenly to start when they beheld each other face 
to face ; and perhaps nature could not have pre- 
sented better or more perfect specimens of the 
youthful human face to each other. Estrella has 
been already described. 

Darlington was her contrast ; fair, with soft blue 
eyes, a mouth almost speaking in its silence, and a 
contour of face as manly as any woman could wish 
—which is giving a volume of description. 

Samson was as pleased as man could be, for it 
carried out his theory of electricity so wonderfully 
that he mentally noted down the fact, in order that 
in his first lecture it might be introduced. He 
pretended to be deeply interested in the weaving 

N 
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propensities of a large spider, whose web had been 
broken ; and he contrived to waste away an hour, 
much to the delight of the newly-formed acquaint- 
ances. 

' Darlington found in Estrella an immediate casket 
for all his thoughts; and she, poor girl, hitherto 
without a sympathizing friend in all the fully peo- 
pled but friendless world, was as happy as the hour 
could be; and when she knew that he was Mr. 
Markham's nephew, she felt that she was about to 
receive compensation for all she had painfully suf- 
fered; for in all suffering, perhaps mystery is the 
worst. 

How is it that there are some to whom we can be 
immediately known ? some to whom all our thoughts 
are no sooner exposed than the ready reply is wait- 
ing upon them ; some who seem to have the secret 
of our hearts in the safe of their minds, and only 
open it when we apply to them ; some who perhaps 
watch our thoughts, and become acquainted with 
our minds by acute observation. Yet these must 
be few, very few. We must believe in sympathy of 
thought and feeling of pure love — ^love of mind and 
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not of matter, or how can we be happy. Love is 
not after all, the name we ought to give to the union 
of mind. It is akin to something of a higher 
kind, and yet not devotion. Love, in the worldly 
acceptation, is only a union of interests. 

When Samson had finished his spiders, and had 
taken copious notes, he bethought himself that it 
was time to take his leave, and gently hinted as much 
to Darlington. But oh, how sadly the young man 
departed from this visit ; and oh, how very sadly 
Estrella took leave. But as she recollected the 
papers, and the necessity of regaining them, she 
performed her duty, and each promised with the 
assurance of an early meeting. 

When Samson Merridew arrived at Mr. Mark- 
ham's, he sat down to the piano ; and being asked 
what he was playing, answered — ** New music — the 
First Love." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



"wanted, a furnished cottage near the 
SEA SIDE."— ilforniw^ Herald, 

Six weeks had made but slow progress with Colonel 
Delville ; and though his naturally strong constitu- 
tion materially assisted nature in her efforts in the 
work of restoration^ he was a mere wreck of his 
former self. His hair had turned snowy white ; the 
right side of his face was drawn down, and he had 
little or no use of his right arm ; and he would sit 
for hours absorbed in thought. Yet he never mur- 
mured, and always spoke kindly to his affectionate 
nurse, Mabel, who, with the exception of the neces- 
sary hours of rest, had rarely ever left his side. 

Mrs. Delville, at the earnest request of the Colo- 
nel's relatives, supported by the testimony of the 
medical men, had been removed. \x) «^ y"^^^^ ^Wcl, 
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where every care was taken of her ; but it was evi- 
dent that her stay amongst the living was every 
moment lessening ia duration. 

Mabel had received Geraldine's letter ; but much 
that it contained was incomprehensible to her. The 
allusions to Gerald's conduct were to her most 
vague and unsatisfactory ; and she construed his 
absence abroad as the result of some plan of his 
father's^ and his not having written was considered 
by her rather in the light of delicacy, knowing the 
weight of affliction under which she suffered, and 
the impossibility of keeping up a correspondence 
whilst she had so many duties to perform. Lady 
Perton's illness had prevented her calling upon 
Mabel; and whenever the Admiral visited, accom- 
panied as he always was by Geraldine, the conver- 
sation invariably turned upon the Colonel's state of 
health ; and the old sailor's heart seemed so full to 
overflowing whenever he did call, that his absence 
was a great relief to Mabel, who needed all her 
strength of mind to carry her through each day. 

In all heavy afflictions there is a silence preserved 
bj those who behold it ; i^ V£ \M «SfiiaftNio\i>\^^^&si^^^ 
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too sacred a nature to approach. Hence Mabel was 
wholly ignorant of all the facts — ^none dare teU her ; 
all she had gleaned from the passing circumstances 
was^ that her mother was deranged, that her father 
had made an attempt upon his own life, and that 
Gerald Perton had abruptly left England for the 
continent. She was soon doomed to be made ac- 
quainted with all facts in their true bearings. 

"Where's Minna?" asked the Colonel. "I 
hare not seen her to-day." 

*'I hare sent her to the nursery. Sir; as I 
thought she might disturb you with her prattling.'* 

'^ On the contrary, Mabel ; I like to hear her 
little Toice. Let her be sentibr." And the Colonel 
closed his eyes, as if the effort of speaking had be^i 
too much for him. 

Mabel rang the bell, and sent for the child, who 
returned, carrying a book which she had taken from 
the library. 

"How is my Papa, Mabby? — ^is he asleep? I 
wish he would not sleep so much, but come and walk 
in the garden. James has put some more flowers 
in mj bed, Mabby ; such sweet ones I " 
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" I saw you, Minna, kneeling on the grass. You 
should not do that; the grass is damp, and you 
may catch cold.*' 

" No, Mabby, I wont. But you told me if 1 
asked God to do any thing for me, he would." 

"Well, Minna; and what has that to do with 
kneeling on the damp grass 7 " 

" Why, Mabby, I asked God to make the flowers 
sweet." 

"Bless the dear child," said the Colonel, as he 
pressed his eyes with emotion ; and the dew-drops 
of gratitude at his child's pure faith fell upon his 
withered cheek. 

"What book have you there, Minna?" enquired 
Mabel, after a pause. 

" Papa's fovourite — ^with pictures, Mabby. Here's 
a milk-maid, and an old man, and here is a fish, and 
here two men, with what Papa calls fishing rods." 

" She has my Walton's angler. Take care of it, 
Mabel, for poor Beauchamp gave it to me the morn- 
ing he died. Find her another book before you 
take it from her^" 
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*' Here, Minna dear ; here is a book for you ^th 
a picture of a dog." 

" No ; is there, Mabby ? — oh, do let me have it." 
And she surrendered her charge for the noreLtj. 
*' How Star would Uke to see this ! I must go the 
kennel; I wont be a minute, Mabby — do let me 
go?" And before any response could be giyen, 
Minna was on the other side of the door, and pro- 
ceeding down the stairs, one by one, with a some- 
what dangerous rapidity. 

The Colonel asked Mabel to read to him, which 
she knew was a prelude to a nap ; so opening the 
book ap hazard, she commenced reading. 

Perhaps, of all accomplishments, the art of read« 
ing aloud is the most difficult to attain, and an art 
the most neglected in the education of youth. All 
languages are taught — all sciences must be dipped 
into-— eyerything foreign must be naturalized — ^but a 
knowledge of our own all-powerful language, in 
reading it or writing it, must be of the Dogberry 
school, and " come by nature." Hence, not one in 
a thousand, of either sex, can actually read or write 
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their own language. It was not so with Mahel^ who 
read beautifully. To the distinctness of her deUreiy 
she bequeathed to the hearer an immediate im- 
pression of the sense of the author's words. 

The Colonel combated with her sweet tones for 
some time^ and at last fell into a profound sleep, 
just as Mabel had turned over a page and discovered 
a letter addressed thus : — " To my dear daughter 
Mabel." Mabel very nearly let the book fall, she 
trembled so violently; for though she discovered 
her father's hand-writing, she recollected it must 
have been written on the fatal morning when he 
attempted self-murder. She could not open it. 
She dreaded to read it, as it would bring back the 
recollection of that bitter day of anguish. Yet she 
could not part with it — ^it was her's only ! She 
placed it in her bosom — ^yet its repose there in- 
creased her agitation. She felt a presentiment of 
ill-forJbodiQg inteUigence; and she thought of her 
mother— but why at that moment, she knew not. 
With great power of resistance she determined not 
to read it until calmed by reflection. 

In exact proportion as the power of reflection is 
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called into action^ do we reap advantage from the 
cultivation of every other faculty. If incapahle of 
applying our judgments respecting right or wrong 
to ourselves^ we shall not be much better for their 
accuracy ; and Mabel knowing this, determined not 
to read the letter for some hours. 

She rang the bell, and desired the housekeeper to 
sit by her father, as she had some directions to give 
to the man-servant as to a dinner which she was 
obliged to provide for half a dozen of her father's 
tenants ; as the Colonel had peremptorily insisted 
that on no consideration should the dinner be pro- 
vided elsewhere. 

Thady SuUivan was in his element — that is, if 
plate-powder, wash-leather, and silver, is a man- 
servant's element. He was as busy as a bee at a 
new honey-comb, and he declared he had no time to 
whistle. He thought with Hamlet, with every fork 
he laid down, " Ay ! there's the rub ! " — and he only 
regretted that he had not to lay the table for sixty 
instead of six. Thady was all hospitality and senti- 
ment, and he looked upon everything as a part and 
parcel of animated nature. 
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" Och ! an' its you me darlint Minnie ! an' FU be 
up afore you'll hold your purty tongue" 5 for he 
knew who rang every bell in the house — though 
Minna's ring was the easiest of detection from its 
vigor. Yet he always soliloquized, for it made " life 
go so asey, anyhow." 

In the dining-room he found Mabel scolding 
Minna for ringing so violently, and for having let 
Star loose, contrary to express injunctions. But in 
the presence of Star, Minna could bear a great 
deal of scolding, particularly as he wagged his tail as 
if perfectly satisfied with her conduct. Minna led 
him into the garden, patting him all the way, saying 
over and over again, '^Mabby cross to Minna; 
Minna kind to Star," a childish, though very phi- 
losophic sermon in a few words. 

Thady Sullivan, with a spoon in one hand, and 
a piece of y/ash leather in the other, rubbed away, 
even when he had entered the room. Mabel pre- 
tended not to see it. 

'* Thady, as my father will be absent, I am the 
more anxious to have every thing very precise, and 
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I dep«nd npon your laying out the table in your 
best style." 

''An it*s on me, you may depend, Miss Mabd, 
for I'll hare every thing as illegant as the Quane, 
Grod bless her, has at Windsey Palace wheu she 
intertains the Archbishop of Tuam, Heaven pre- 
sarve him and the rest of the good ould minis- 
thers, as she used to kape for her cabinets." 

" "Well, Thady, you must have some of the old 
port, that which is twenty-two years old. You 
know how particular the Colonel is to give his 
tenants his best." 

" Yes, Miss Mabel, an I know how particular the 
lawyer man is when he gets hold of it. Why, he'd 
diink all the healths of all the gentry an com- 
moners in the Court Guide, that would be." 

" Well, Thady, hospitality is our pride." 

" An a very proper pride, too. Miss Mabel ; an 
bad cess to the one who'd have a dhrop in the bottle 
when a Christian's dry." 

" When you will have, besides the old Port, the 
pink champagne Mr. Williamson likes, purposely 
for him," 
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"Is it Mr. Williamson? Och! by my faiths 
1*11 remember bim. He broke, me tbe soup tbureen 
three years ago." 

" Did be, Tbady?" asked Mabel, inadvertently. 

" Indeed be did ; an if be bad*nt bad bis legs 
under your father's mebogany, it's I would have 
told him of it. Bad manners to bim. I was taking 
the soup out over bis right shoulder, and what 
should I see but him take his eye out and polish's 
it on tbe cloth. I bad a come over all cold in a 
minnit ; down went the tbureen ; up went bis eye. 
Tbe Colonel rowed me for being frightened, and 
they gorcooned me the whole dinner ; for Miss, it 
was a glass eye tbe gentleman bad got, an' they tould 
me he always rubs it after soup." 

" I should Uke to see the table when it's com- 
plete. It is now half-past three, and they dine 
punctually at four. I shall be in your master's room." 

"MiUtary time, Miss Mabel, ten minutes to 
four. You may lave it all to me, an I'll surprize 
ye— that will I." 

In about a quarter of an hour Thady returned 
with a large tray, and commenced operations in bis 
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habitual mode of soliloquisiDg. Sure, thin^ it's me 
as will set out the thable^ 'an the Pobb*s, darlint» 
will open her widdies' eyes. Some how or other 
I don't think that widdies ever sleep, they are so 
wide awake. By my faith that's a fine knife any 
how ; 'an Mrs. Pobb's has no children ; 'an a purty 
fork too ; 'an she's saved money, and the spoons 
is so clane. It's nate she looks at all times ; and 
isn't the cruet-stand bright. And a good wif<9 
she'll be making of you, Thady, you devil. And 
here's the salt; sure the'll want more on the 
other side; and opposite to thim, at all comers. 
Now a knife an fork for Captain Dobble ; did I say 
Captain, bad luck to me. He's one of the Ma- 
licious ; he's not a thoro' bred Captain. Then, 
here's the same to Mr. Stubbs, who never ates 
praties. I wonder where he was bom. May be in 
a boat where they did'nt grow em. And here's the 
same for the man wid the eye-glass; I mane the 
glass eye, as broke me the thureen of pay-soup. 
An the same for the gintleman who guv me the 
likeness of the Quane (God bless her), all in gold. 
A rael gentleman, that aay daj ixv the vreek> an all 
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Sunday. And here's the same for Mr. Groby, who 
knows erery thing from a pill to a stame-engine. 
He's the boy for talking ; he put's the come over 
on them^ and bates them all to smithereens in big 
words. He gave me a shilHng, and said it was 
two> and so it was to him ; but he dhrinks like a 
man at a wake. He would bate a sand-bank at 
suction would he. Thady now commenced with the 
glasses, and, of course, continued the thread of his 
discourse. There's a glass for the sherry or my- 
deary; and there's a green one for the hock. I 
like them green fellows, a man does'nt parseive he's 
drinking; and here's the tall one's for the cham- 
pagne ; and here's for the nip o' whiskey to kape 
the dinner quiet; and here's thumblers for the 
Dublin stout. Och ! Magennis, it would do you a 
power o' good to see this table. And now for the 
bit of plate the Colonel had presinted to him for 
leading the forlorn hope at Rundell and Bridges. 
No, no, at Vittoria. Heaven presarve him to us, 
but he's a soldier from head to fut. An now, I 
think, all's complate. Whisht; that was a knock. 
Ten minutes to four ; may be lYie^ w^ yaj^V. ^^5«»% 
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hungry. I'll let them in. What ! another. Och ! 
the hojB have good noses. I'll just tell Miss 
Mabel when I've let them in. Won't it surprize 
her ? " 

Thady admitted the guests, and ushered them 
into the drawing-room, and apprized Mabel that aU 
was ready. 

Mabel, at her father's earnest request, had con- 
sented to appear at the table, and was most anxious 
to make every thing pass off well. She therefore 
hurried down to the dining-room, gave a slight 
shudder, and fell into a chair, whilst an hysterical 
laugh burst from her. 

" Sure, Miss Mabel, it's too much for you ; don't 
take on so. I wished to surprise you, Miss.'* 

** And you have succeeded, Thady. Call all the 
servants up instantly," 

*' To see how well I've done it? — Och ! and I will," 
— and Thady obeyed the command with alacrity. 
In a moment they were all present. 

*' Do you see what he has done ?" asked Mabel. 

"They all looked one upon the other, and Thady 
was just beginning to loose his temper, when Mabel 
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almost shouted. ''He has forgotten the table-cloth." 
And so Thady had; and all hands were just in 
immediate requisition to remedy the error^ whilst 
he scarcely held up his head the rest of the day. 
And it was ever after said, whenever Thady made a 
mistake, " that he had forgotten the table-cloth." 

The dinner, however, passed off very well, and 
Mabel admirably performed her part ; and she was 
just about to absent herself, when a note was put 
into her hands with the word immediate^ repeated. 
Mabel saw that it was from hef mother's medical 
attendant ; and apologising for the necessity of her 
absence, sought her room, and read as follows : — 

"Dr. Sanders will feel greatly obliged by the 
favour of an immediate visit from Miss Delville, 
Mrs. Delville being in imminent danger, Th9 
bearer will wait to drive Miss Delville over to the 
Retreat." 

The housekeeper, who had followed Mabel to her 
room, assisted her to dress, and promised not to 
leave the Colonel, who had just woke up. Yet 
Mabel could not leave him without one word. 
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"Where are you going, my love,'* asked the 
Colonel. 

*'I am sorry to say Mamma is very ill, and I 
must go to see her. You will he comfortable. Papa, 
during my ahsence?" 

" Yes, child, I will ; you ought to go. * Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us,' " emphatically said he. *' Yes, you must 
go, Mabel. What is the day of the month ? '* 

"Siyth of November, Papa; but why this 
question ?'* 

" Everything ; here, Mabel, write it on this note, 
and mark me." And the old soldier rose in his 
chair. ** If your mother is very, very ill — I mean 
unto death, open this and read it to her ; she will 
hear it. God bless you, my child! Send Minna 
to me." 

Mabel kissed her father affectionately and left 
the room for Minna and the housekeeper, and in 
a few minutes was seated in the chaise, tearing 
away as fast as the horse — nothing loathe, could 
reach its home. 
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" You must be prepared for a great shock, 
Miss Dellville/' said the medical man as he assisted 
her to alight. 

" My mother ! How is she ? Pray tell me." 

" Very, very weak^ but " 

" But what ? Oh ! this suspense is dreadful^ Sirl" 

^' At interyalsy quite in possession of her facul- 
ties. I ought to forwarn you, that you will hear 
much you cannot possibly understand, and that 
I think her end is approaching rapidly ; but we 
hare duties to perform to the living as well as to 
the dying, and I ought not — I cannot deceive you.** 

" Oh ! Sir, I would always rather know the worst, 
I can then place myself in other and better hands 
than my own, and if all hope is past." 

"All, Miss Delville, irrevocably passed, and life 
is ebbing gently away ; and, by a gracious Provi- 
dence, with a knowledge of the fact before her. 
Let me take you to the room ; but I conjure you. 
Miss Delville, to maintain all your composure." 

" I am Colonel Delvelle's daughter," said Mabel 
very calmly, but very firmly, and she walked to- 
wards the chamber.*' 

2 
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" If you require my presence. Miss Delville, be 
so kind as to ring this bell. I am in the adjoining 
apartment." And with much feeling he shook her 
hand. 

The room was large and lofty, and sumptuously 
furnished, attention having heen paid to eveiy 
minutiae calculated to create associations likely to 
recall a wandering mind ; books, pictures, a piano^ 
articles of vertu, pier-glasses, sofas, ottomans, 
and every comfort luxury could suggest, adorned 
the room, whilst the bed, placed in a recess, looked 
more Uke the couch of an eastern princess, than 
what might be expected from a tenant whose mind 
was tenantless. 

Mabel was throwing off her thhigs and preparing 
to sit up for the night when a low murmer arrested 
her attention, and at that moment she caught 
sight of herself in a large cheval glass, over which 
the light from a suspended silver lamp threw a cold 
glare. 

There stood Mabel rivetted to the spot, gazing 
at her pale face, and yet listening to her mother. 
'* Oh I Valdi, how trxie ^et^ ^o\a \«a\. ^ot^'i, — 
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in' this world there exists no two persons hke us, 
no two creatures half so wretched ; how very true, 
Valdi, for the very means from which we appear to 
derive all our momentary happinesss, is itself the 
very ground-work of our misery — ^why do you 
start? I mean the knowledge of how dear we 
are to each other. You say we may yet master our 
agonies by one guiding star. Oh no, no. I have 
no hope ; all is blank, dismal, wretchedness. And* 
when I say I am ill, and am ill — ^very ill, it is not 
bodily suffering, but that ceaseless anguish of soul 
that keeps me in perpetual torment." 

A pause of a few moments duration allowed Mabel 
to breathe, if not freely, with less pain. 

"You tell me to read," continued the mother. 
" I cannot, at least with benefit. You tell me to 
exert myself—I cannot, all feels dead within me ; — 
all, all lost ! I cannot even pray ; for my prayers 
will not be heard. I dare not so profane the throne 
of mercy by offering them. I am lost, irretrievably 
lost, and must ever wander in this world without one 
ray of hope or joy to look to ! " 

Mabel knelt^ and pra;ed fox \xei mcA!!B^<^T« 
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" Valdi, had you really loved mc, yoa would never 
have brought me to this. The grave opens its 
clammy jaws^ but that will not save me from the 
punishment I merit. Ah, no> you never loved me — 
and now farewell for ever. I wish to be with my 
own children — ^my Mabel ! Fair Mabel and Minna! 
Go — go! Farewell, Valdi! There, there's my 
hand — how it is burnt up. I thirst." 

At the words, I thirst, Mabel rose up and imme- 
diately attended to her wishes, some lemonade being 
at hand. This was the first time she had seen her 
mother for six weeks. She was changed into old 
age. Her cheeks sunken, her eyes starting wildly 
from their sockets, whilst on her forehead misery 
had scorred with its bitter finger many and deep 
furrows. 

" And who are you who comes to see me die ? ** 

'* It is Mabel ! My mother ; oh, pray speak to 
her — ^your own child ! Do, do speak ? " 

" Mabel — my child ! And where b Minna ? also 
my own child.** 

'' Minna is with Papa ; but he has sent a note for 
you — ^he would not part with her.*' 
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" Read it, dear Mabel ; read it slowly, that I may 
not loose a syllable. Make haste — kiss me first, 
Mabel. Again — one for Minna. Now dear, haste, 
haste.'* 

"Mabel, I know all. But I promised you on 
our wedding-day, erer to forgive you for any error. 
From the centre of my soul, I forgive you. — 
Redmond." 

*' What is to-day, Mabel ? '* 
" The Sixth of November, my mother." 
** Our wedding-day ! It b all finished. Bless — 
Heaven bless him! God have mercy upon me!" 
And as she sank upon her pillow, a placid smile 
lingered upon her countenance, and her spirit fled to 
seek the mercy she had prayed for. 

A few weeks afterwards. Colonel Delville, Mabel, 
Minna, and her everlasting Star, were seated looking 
at the calm waters, from the window of the Httle 
furnished cottage they had taken at the sea-side. 



CHAP. XII. 

*'T0 sail POSmVELT ON THE 2l8T OF 

DECEMBER." — Shipping Gazette, 



How few^ how yery £ew, comparatiyely speaking, 
of the wealthy in worldly means have inclination^ 
or, possessing inclination^ can summon resolution 
to visit the abode of misery. There is in the mind 
a constant dread of creating painful associations ; 
and the very ease in which wealth is accustomed to 
hve, is a sufficient bar to any self-imposed duty, 
whereby affliction may be communed with^ and the 
charity of words and money which are said to coyer 
a multitude of sins of omission^ is always substituted 
for personal attendance. Yet Mabel Delyille^ on 
her return from the sea side^ haying heard that 
Valdi had been sentenced to transportation for life, 
and that his youthful daughter, Estrella, was ap- 
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parently to be left an orphan^ exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of an unguarded situation^ instantly 
determined to visit her in goal, where, by the go- 
vernor, Estrella was allowed to be a daily visitor. 
Mabel, therefore, wrote a note to the chaplain of 
the goal, and dispatched Thady Sullivan to deUver it. 

Mr. Evans, the groom, happened to be going a 
short distance on the same route, and he honored 
Thady with his company. 

Mr. Evans was, for an exceedingly ugly young 
man, with extraordinary , bandy-legs, and a pecu- 
liarly silly lisp, about upon as good terms with 
himself as an ignorant young man well could be. 

'* Thady SuUivan, I have to make a call at Nob- 
bins' s for the noats, and ham going your way ; so 
you may walk with me." 

" Mighty purlite av you Misther Evans, Esquire," 
replied Thady, who was in an excellent humour for 
what gentlemen of his caste term chaff. 

" Young Nobbins T The feller really wanted my 
acquaintance ! " 

*'Quare taste some people has." 

<'I think so. Of course, Thady, I could not 
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acknowledge him unless he was properly intro- 
duced." 

" Av course not." 

*' So I told him that, as I knew Gabbins, who 
assists Major Jones in looking after his horses, that 
if he, Nobbins, would procure a note of introduction, 
the matter might be satisfactorily arranged." 

"NowThadyhad always thought Evans an arrant 
fool, but never thoroughly it believed until now." 

" Can you write, Thady ?" 

"Can I write? We, Sullivans, are all bom of 
the aristocracy in Connemara. My grate grand- 
father was a King, and I, av coorse, was a Duke ; 
therefore, all our writing was left to dirthy fellows 
with ink bottles, an' pens, an' penknives, whilst we 
only put our mark to the papers." 

"J always thought you of good family, Thady." 

'*You may say that. I'm one of nineteen, an* 
the only boy." 

"Well you know I'm going to part with the 
Colonel." 

"Oh! that's it, is it? He's not going to part 
with you ? Quare times is theae, wvy how* And 
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by my faith, the world sames to me to stand on 
its own head, till the brains so full of blood that 
it don't know its own position." 

" Yes, Thady, a matrimonial speculation." 

''Is that all. By all the Stars, I thought you'd 
come clane into a mighty fortune." 

" I want you, Thady, to take this advertisement 
to the County Herald, It describes me." 

" Thin, as it may be a libel, mayhap you'll rade 
it first, for I'm the boy as ud like to hear it.'* 

" An intilligent young man, of good family , who 
was married last Wednesday, wishes for a situation 
as gardner, or under bailiff, or book-keeper. He 
can write a good hand, and cast up his own 
accounts. His wife washes, and they have no 
children. Apply E. E., Post-office. Do you like 
that, Thady? 

'' I should think I did ; and the part about the 
childer is the best, for people of quiet ways don't 
hke noise of childer* 

** Thady, I see a friend on the other side of the 
way, and I must spake to him." 

''Bjall maimer of manes, val^oxs^^i ^^^ Vy^ 
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as many as J could, for you may want them sadly 
before you've done. I think, Misther Eyans, 
Esquire, you had better take the adyertisement 
yourself, an' then you'll know its aU right;'' and 
Thady bowed as if he was all deference. 

Thady was not long without a companion, for 
he met the postman with a wallet of intelligence 
strung over his back, some letters in his hand, and a 
strong stick, and most glad was old Thomas Ma- 
pleson to meet Thady for two reasons : the first 
he liked to hear of Miss Mabel Delville, who had 
always been kind to his children ; and, secondly, 
Thady always treated him to '' something short.*' 

*' May all your shillings be gould afore affliction 
comes upon ye, Thomas." 

The same to you, Mr. Sullivan." 
Jist don't put the handle to my name, for the 
lawyer man has'nt yet made out the rale titles to 
my estate in Connemara ; 'an till he does, I'd rather 
be Thady Sullivan by them as respects me." 

" And how is Miss Mabel and her good father ?" 

*' Miss Mabel is as good as her father, 'an he is 
better than any body, an' il'a ^^iHLilafc^ wt^ both of 
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them to come and dhrink health, an' long life to 
both 'avthem at the Blue Bonnet." 

" 'An what's the best news of the day, Thomas 
Mapleson ? " 

'^ I have no news now-a-dajs. Letters are only a 
penny now, and can't be worth much. Ah ! " — and 
the old man sighed — ^'^all is stagnation since the 
eightpence was reduced. Then I could get a little 
news. Now people take their letters as if they had 
a right to them. No asking me to drink, or asking 
me any thing, or running into my debt. No, they 
look upon me as a machine to serve out written paper. 
Why, maid servants vn-ite now ! And poor people 
who never saw a letter, except in the window of the 
Post-office, look to hear regularly from their friends 
and children, as if it was natural. Sad times, 
Thady, all going vn-ong." 

''Och! Thomas Mapleson, an' it's all goin' 
wrong when poor childer can comfort their parents 
by telling them they are ahve for a penny ? Bad 
luck to your's philosophy. One would think when 
grey hairs got dhry, that the heart got so too, 
to hear you talk. I'll tell -yow \9\:k»X. \\. v^^ Niil^ 
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70U old men, and men who think themselres old, 
that do all the mischief in the world. Toa get 
up in the mornin' when you are a young man 
an' you stick your night cap on the chimney piece ; 
this you do all your life, an* though the misthress 
tells you that it would he better under the pillow, 
an* more dacent, you say — 'No, Judy, my father 
before me put his night cap on the chimney piece, 
and I have done it all my life/ An' the divil 
can't move your dirthy night cap under the 
pillow. I tell you, its you old stubborn men who 
stops everything." 

Thady, you are too fast vnth your word." 
An' you are too slow wid yours; so if you'll 
only allow the world to take the middle course, we'll 
get every comfort in life, an' no asking questions." 

"What is it to be, gentlemen?" said an old 
maidish-looking woman in black silk, with four arti- 
ficial marigolds in a net cap, and her fingers Hterally 
covered with cheap rings. 

" It's to be whisky, if you plase, Misthress Dora 
Blight. An' I hope Misther Blight, an' the bon^ 
nets, 18 well." 



(( 



(( 
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Mrs. Dora Blight was not a lady to answer im- 
pertinent questions ; and she knew that Thady was 
impudently inclined^ as he had formerly declared 
that her husband, who was a traveller in the bonnet 
Hne, had a pretty face for each bonnet. " You are 
early this morning, Mr. Mapleson ; have you a letter 
for me ? " 

" Has he a letter for you, Mrs. Dora BUght ? To 
be sure he has. Come, Thomas^ hand over the most 
illegant one you've saled with bee's wax an' thur- 
pentine — I mane mother-of-roses." 

" Dcn*t you be impedent, Mr, SulUvan, or I will 
aquaint your betters." 

SuUivan evidently had Mrs. Bhght some how or 
other, in his power, and as evidently owed her an 
ancient grudge. 

" My betthers will be much obliged to you ; an' I 
think av doing the same turn to you." 

" What do you mean. Sir ? " 

" I mane to write you're life in eleven octavy 
volumes, with a full length likeness av you in black 
velvet and green boots. You know I owe you a 
turn ; an' I think writing a ^fe w? Qii't> ^'t tsssjj^ 
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onwelcome way of shewing it. What do jou think, 
Thomas ? " 

" Very good whisky indeed^ Thady. Here's your 
health, and your young kdy ! " 

''His young kdy!" said Mrs. Blighty indig- 
nantly, as she left the har for her inner room. 

"What a swate crathur!" muttered Thady, aloud, 
''What a pity she isn't put in a glass case to pre- 
sarve her against getting older." And they hoth 
left the house in good humour, and Mrs. Dora Blight 
in a towering passion. 

" I'm going to Perton Hall with a letter. I sup- 
pose you are not going my way ? " 

"Is it a forreigner?" asked Thady, his eyes 
brightening up. 

" It must be, for it is tenpence." 

"I'll give you half-a-crown for it, wid pleasure." 

'*Ah, Thady; but I shall be transported for 
life ! " 

"By my faith but that's not plisant or desirable. 
But just let me throw my eyes upon it ; what's on 
the sale ? Oh ! G. P. It's him, by all that's beau- 
tiful. An' what's the post mark ? — oh, Boulogne, 
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Where on arth's that ? is it Africa, or the Worst 
Ingies ? " 

"No ; that's in France.*' 

" Thin Mr. Gerald's there, by all that's illegant.*' 
And Thady threw up his hat so enthusiastically, that 
it entered an open window in the upper floor of a 
cottage. 

" Whose tile is this ? " said an unshaved man, 
with a short pipe in his mouth, as he tore off the 
cockade and gave it to his youngest child to play 
with. 

'' It calls me owner, when it's on my head," said 
Thady ; "an' it wants to be there now." 

" Take it, and take more care of it," said the un- 
unshaved man, as he threw the tile to its 
owner. 

" That man wont be master of the ceremonies 
when I marry a French princess,'* said Thady, as 
he parted with the old postman, and went on his 
errand to the gaol. 

In a small room, which only escaped the name of 
cell by a few additional feet of masonry, sat Antonio 
Yaldi, marking out a chart on the table with a 
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pointed splioter of bone he had taken from his plate 
when first incarcerated. The chart was accurately 
planned; and England, the small but mightj isle, 
was far, very far distant firom a land he had marked 
out in a different latitude. The ship's course was 
clearly indicated by crumbs; and as they were 
formed passed the Cape of €k)od Hope, the prisoner 
sighed, as if hope was no tenant of his breast ; and 
yet he derived a melancholy pleasure in following 
the yesseFs track. But when he had concluded the 
imaginary voyage, he thought of the awful reality. 
He was watched by Estrella, who had long forgiven 
him for the part he had taken in the many scenes of 
her unhappiness, aifd particularly with regard to the 
closing scene, and the horrid house of which she had 
been compelled to be a temporary inmate, at the 
suggestion, he afterwards confessed, of Gerald 
Per ton. 

*' Estrella, the Chaplain tells me that I am to leave 
this place on the morrow, for the penitentiary at 
Millbank, previously to my leaving for — '* 

"Ever,*' said Estrella, with apparent finnness. 

"Yes, for ever, girl *, ai\A.^\ia.\.^wi\Wc«vsvft aC^ci\i?»» 
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*' As for me^ have no care for me. I shall find 
a friend. Indeed^ I have found one. I might have 
been an outcast — ^in misery — ^may be in want of the 
common necessaries of life^ and had I followed the 
bent of your desire, I might have been. — But I will 
not upbraid you. I have promised forgiveness. I 
want you to keep your promise. You told me that 
you would tell me of my mother." 

" You can have no recollection of her, Estrella ? " 

" Not the least. I must have been very 
young; and yet I have ever thought that, whilst 
dying, she blessed me, and her voice often seems 
to hover about me, and guide me to do right." 

Conscious of the brutality of his conduct to her 
to the very last moment of her wretched Hfe, Valdi 
writhed with mental torture at any allusion to her. 
Still he foresaw how futile any attempt would be to 
turn the tide of the maiden's thoughts. 

" Yes," continued Estrella, " if all is true in the 
papers you gave to me yesterday, her*s was a 
wretched life and a most fearful death. But why 
did her husband leave her ?" 
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** Your father was a joong soldier, and haring 
married, and, as he thought, quartered for some 
time where you were bom, was suddenly ordered 
off, and was compelled to leave your mother. In- 
telligence was brought that he had fallen in action, 
your mother was for some time inconsolable ; at 
last a merchant, tarrying in the town, fell in love 
with her, and was on the point of marrying her, 
when some unforseen accident called him to his 
own country, from which he returned only to see her 
corpse. The report of your father's death was a lie, 
manufactured for money given by a French officer 
of rank, who was then a prisoner, and was desirous 
to obtain your mother's hand." 

*^ Oh, Heaven ! and who manufactured this base 
lie, coined in the lowest depths of the infernal 
regions i 

** The man who, from a window, saw the 
French soldiers in the foul spirit of merciless 
revenge and blood-thirsty butchery, pierce your 
mother with their bayonets, and never moved hand 
or voice to save or aid her." 
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*^ Oh ! if that man lives, may he live to be an old 
man, that the curse of such deeds may live with him 
each hour of his sinful life." 

" Aye, girl, you have well meted out his just due. 
Let it not he thought that the punishment of death 
has any terrors for such a man. No, it is the 
punishment of Ufe he dreads, and receives at this 
very instant." 

"It is you," said Estrella, springing from the 
seat whereon she sat near to him. "You are the 
man. You forged and told the lie. You saw my 
poor, poor mother hutchered ; and, as if some 
infernal demon had given me mto your power, you 
would have ruined the daughter. Oh, I thank 
heaven that my religion has taught me other 
thoughts than revenge, or at this moment would I 
take it." And a dagger drawn from her bosom was 
upheld over his wretched head by the excited 
girl. 

"Yet, listen to me, Estrella. Obliged to leave 
the country, I came over here and entered the coim- 
ting-house of the same merchant who was about 
to marry your mother, and fex t«a&ow& \l<^ ^^ss^^ 
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never explain to me, he placed jou under my 



care." 



« 



Mr. Markliam ? *' said Estrella, eagerlj. 

^'Tlie same. Amongst your mother's papers 
was a letter directed to him, to hefriend jou in case 
of her death." 

"And those papers ?" 

" "Were obtained by a mere accident. You alcme 
were to receive them. You have read them ?" 

'* Yes, and now I understand them. One only 
letter I have not opened — but I must tell you 
nothing. You must not go to-morrow, some mode 
to prevent it must be found out, for you are a 
material witness; for you say my father lives. I 
will not rest till I see him." And strong in purpose, 
she became calm in resolve, sat down beside the 
man she loathed, made him recount every particular, 
and meditated how to act. 

Very different was the scene enacting at the 
outer gate of the goal, which may be easily com- 
prehended, when it is known that Mr. Thady 
Sullivan was performing a low comedy part with 
old Joe Gabbott, who was engaged for the respeo- 
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table utility business as turnkey, having per- 
formed the same part for twenty-two years, in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, and a deep-rooted 
hatred for all Irishmen in general, and Thady 
Sulliyan in particular. 

With this " wakness of old kays," as he called 
him, Thady was well acquainted, and therefore 
always, when he could get a sight of him, " estab- 
Hshed an illegant raw jist to kape his ould blood 
in cirkaylation ;" he therefore no sooner approached 
the gate, than he seized the huge knocker, and 
commenced his Irish recollections of ''Take me 
while Fm in the humour,'' and was so delighted 
with his proficiency that he eneored himself, and 
obeyed the Irish encore so much in vogue now-a- 
days, by rattling "Saint Patrick's day in the 
morning." 

" Who's that blackguard? '* said old Joe, peering 
through a small grating. 

" It's a looking glass, ould kays." 

" What brought you here you Irish ? " 

" A pair of badly made English shoes with the 
purthiest fut in it in the world, barriii' the oilier 
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tliat*s jist of the same make. The top of the 
mornin' to you, ould lock-up." 

'* WTiat do you want ?" 

First, I want to take the dew off Mrs. Gahhott's 
swate lips — she has lips if I remimher rightly; 
then I want to see the Sunday mornin' man, you 
call Chaplin, though his rale name is Jukes ; and 
thin I want a dhrop o' the hest to dhrink long 
life an* health to fall upon all the little Gabbott's, 
and their plisant looking daddy." 

** The Chaplain's gone away half an hour ago, 
and wont return to-day." 

** Thin no more prayers will you say to-day, any 
how, either for the novelty or the compulsion." 

" Is that all you want ? " 

" Not by a waggon load an' two wheel-barrows. 
I want to see the governor," 

"You can't see him, he's shaving." 

"Is he though? that's strange. Do you know 
whether his razor's sharp, for I'm in a hurry ? " 

" What's that to me? I tell you you can't see 

him," 

" Oh, you tell me so do you. Thin I'll report 
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your conduct to the visitin' magistrate. Sir Gerald 
Perton, an' tell him you swore at me for a half an 
hour by my own watch," 

This threat carried weight with old Gabbott; 
for he knew well that Thady would say any thing 
to anybody, so he opened the gate and received the 
note, which, as Thady well knew, was not for the 
governor. But he was bent on mischief; so was 
old Joe Gabbott, for he ushered Thady into an ante- 
room before he could even " take the dew ofF Mrs. 
Gabbott's swate Ups," and immediately left him, 
and locked the door very securely upon him ; and 
being determined to play the Irishman a trick, he 
quietly put the note in his pocket, and straight- 
way joined his spouse over a dish of lobscouse, and 
the etceteras. Nor did old Joe mention a word 
to the governor as he passed through the outer 
gate to take his usual exercise." 

** Thady had never been a prisoner in England 
until this moment ; though, as a prisoner of war, 
he had visited the interior of many foreign goals. 
He, therefore, after the first quarter of an hour 
found his durance particularly vile. There was 
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nothing but a table and a seat wanned by a store. 
The window was guarded by strong iron bars^ and 
a different door opposite to the one by which he 
entered had no lock on the inside, so that egress 
was impossible. 

*' At first Thady whistled all the airs he conld 
remember. Some of his favourites he encored. 
Then he walked up and down the room with his 
hands in his pockets ; then he laughed ; a sort of 
catch laugh, his lips being like the sides of a 
parallel ruler, wide apart for a second, and then 
suddenly jerked together. He then kicked the 
doors. Abuse of old Joe Gabbett was his next 
resource ; and every opprobious epithet in the voca- 
bulary of his wrath being expended, he tried to Uft 
the table, but it was a fixture ; at last he took 
off his coat and hat, and with Milesian philosophy, 
tied his handkerchief over his face, and fell fast 
asleep. 

He had not slept more than half an hour when the 
inner door gently turned upon its hinges, and 
Estrella softly stepped into the room ; but she no 
Booner heard Thady wYaspet, 8a \k& ^v^% t«nned 
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his violent snoring, when, with that instinctive 
rapidity of thought so characteristic of woman in 
emergency, than she thought of Yaldi and his 
chance of escaping — the coat and hat — the ser- 
vant — the ante-room into which she knew all 
strangers were admitted — all passed through her 
mind in an instant ; she awoke him, and threw 
herself on her knees heside him. Thady ruhhed 
his eyes, and helieving that he was in the presence 
of some good angel, specially commissioned to 
protect young Irishmen in English gaols, knelt 
down and devoutly crossed himself. 

"Young man, you are especially sent here to 
deliver from this idle prison a hrother in distress." 

" Am I though ? By my faith that's hicky, for 
I never set eyes on a hrother yet, seeing my 
mother always had daughters, save myself; hut I'll 
do anything you hid me, from setting fire to the 
gaol, to murthering that old thief, Joe Gahhott." 

" I have a friend in this prison." 

" You may take you're hible oath on that whilst 
I'm here." 

** But my friend is transported. iat\\feV* 
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*' Tliin he's not goin* to remane in prison ? " 
" No, no ; he's going to a penal colony," 
'* Wiisit country's that, I'd like to know ? " 
'* It is where they will chain him, and make a 
slave of him." 

" Oh, that's in the land of liherty — Amerikey." 
" No, no ; it is an English colony, where persons 
arc punished for misdeeds here. He has done 
^TODg, and he must work hard all the days of his 
life, in silence and in sorrow, where he eats the 
bread of bitterness, where his soul will know no 
peace, where all friendship is unknown, and charity 
a stranger in the land." 

" But that's a bad counthry to live in, and a worse 
to die in ; for widout friendship how will a body 
get an illegant wake." 

" Now, if you will assist him to escape, he will go 
abroad, where, if not a happier, he may be a better 
man ; and I will bless you for the act." 

" Say no more — say no more ; for your blessing 
I would forgive Joe Gabbott — or more, I would pro- 
mise not to cudgel him every time I saw him." 
Estrella lost not a moment. She sprang to the 



\ 
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door — it was a catch lock, and was closed. Hope 
sank instantly, but faith aroused her into action, and 
she recollected that Valdi's cell faced the windows of 
the ante-room ; with a diamond, which formed the 
centre of a ring she always wore, she cut a 
pane of glass, and threw the pieces with unerring 
aim at the window where Valdi sat. Every instant 
seemed an hour; he came not — he did not under- 
stand the signal — perhaps he was absorbed in 
thought. She thrust her arm through the aperture, 
and waved it, and again and again she wared ; and 
faint with delayed hope she almost swooned, when the 
inner door gently turned upon its noiseless hinges, 
and Valdi appeared. 

" That's no friend of your's, nor of any man or 
woman,'* said Thady, for he recollected his face, 
his exit from the Colonel's house, and all the scandal 
he had heard. 

'* You do me wrong, said Valdi ; I am an altered 



man." 



<( 



By the powers there was large room for the 
change; but your liberty, if it depends upon me, 
will be what the doctors call the hberty of the sub- 
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ject; that is, when you are hanged, for drownin' joa 
were never horn to, or it would have beeai kind of 
the nurse at your first washing to have kept yoa 
under water till you were still-horn, as they call it/* 

Estrella was not prepared for this, yet she was 
not sur])rised, for the indignation of Thady only 
convinced her in her own loathing ; yet his liberty 
was essential, and upon it her happiness and the 
happiness of another, depended; without his testi- 
mony she could not move. A moment's reflection, 
and she upset the newly created difficulty by not 
heeding what Thady said, and binding him to his 
promise, or recalling her blessing. Her power pre- 
vailed ; and in a few moments Valdi was dismantled 
of his ferocious mustachios with a pocket-knife be- 
longing to Thady, who assisted in the dressing of 
Valdi as if he were engaged for the work. 

" There now," said he, " you look like an Irish 
giutlcman. An' don't keep your eyes upon the 
ground as if you were tracing innocent blood, but 
look a man boldly in the face. Don't spake to the 
turnkey; but when you get out, give the ould 
knocker a good tantata." 
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" But you ; what will you do ? " 

"Jist stay to give old Joe Gabbott a dacent 
thrashing." 

" Now I leave this place five minutes after you,*' 
said Estrella. ^'I shall not loose sight of you; and 
according to our agreement we return to London. 
If you move, on* of two things you may be sure of 
— death (and she showed her dagger,) or captivity." 

As this was said in Spanish, Thady did nothing 
but stare, though he began to think that his angel 
could descend if she had any inclination. 

" Thady SuUivan, away ! " said old Joe Gabbott, 
as he opened the door just to admit him. " And as 
yuur young mistress is here hold your bad tongue. 
You had better not say a word or I will lock you up 
again, and your beautiful foot. There, go your 
ways, you vagabond." And the unwary turnkey 
slammed the outer gate. 

True to his instructions, Valdi gave several loud 
peals with the knocker, which rang through the 
gaol, giving notice to Estrella that he had succeeded. 
After thanking the real liberator, and giving her 
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blessing, she lefl the gaol, and Tliady waited for his 
interview with his enemy. 

Estrella lost no time, but soon overtook Valdi; 
and by a fortunate chance both were overtaken by 
the coach. Repulsive as he was to her, still she 
was bent upon her purpose, and never lefl him imtil 
he was safely lodged at John Darlington's ; and on 
that occasion two men with strong ask sticks vfralked 
now and then passed the house, as if they had a 
peculiar and pecuniary interest in so doing ; and 
Mrs. Denton went to the door often to answer the 
bell which she had rang herself, on purpose to see 
that they were keeping guard. 

When does the ship sail ? " asked Darlington. 
Positively," answered Valdi, "on the 21st of 
of December." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"wonderful cases of restoration.** 

Douglas JerroWs Paper, 

Gerald Perton, after waiting for many weeks 
for replies to his letters^ began at last to despond 
of ever hearing from his father ; but he could not 
understand the silence of his mother^ by whom he 
knew he was so beloved^ and to whom he had 
written, stating his utter loneliness amongst a set 
of strangers, and the very narrowed state of his 
pecuniary resources. Indeed the last evil grew to 
such an embarrassing pitch, that he was con- 
siderably indebted to the landlord of the hotel 
where be resided, and each meal of which he 
partook, though it satisfied the cravings of hunger, 
only increased his debt and his misery, and his 
health began to give way. TUl^'^qa ^^tcssw^^V^ 
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his kind-hearted landlord, who, instead of asking 
for his money, was more anxious to make Gerald 
comfortable, and it was quite a morning's debate 
between Madame and Monsieur Yigneron, what 
kindness they could show him, and the mode 
in which it could be most delicately carried into 
effect. 

Yet time wore on, and Gerald, it is true, re- 
ceived his monthly instalment. But as most of 
each instalment was mortgaged in debts of honour 
to Jack Skuttler, these were scrupulously paid, and 
the remaining pittance was always tendered to, an4 
always refused, by Monsieur Vigneron. 

When a man is thoroughly wretched, and almost 
without hope, he invariably, if living in the country, 
seeks the church-]fard, as if communing with the 
dead were more agreeable than depending upon the 
Uving. At Boulogne there is a cemetery away from 
the town, and this spot was Gerald's favourite re- 
sort ; and it was during one of his rambles on a 
gloomy and cheerless day, when he was more than 
usually depressed, that the idea of suicide came 
upon him, he immediately appealed to His state of 
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loneliness and distress. He argued, within himself, 
that no state could he worse than the present ; and 
he then thought of all the clever men who had fallen 
hy their own lumds when overwhelmed hy adversity ; 
he sat down and pondered over the suhject, and 
at every turn of thought, armed himself with an 
argument in favour of it. Once he recollected that 
he had heard his father say it was cowardly, and 
that cowardice and wickedness were twins; but 
this he overthrew at once by what lawyers term 
precedents ; but the idea of insanity never entered 
his mind. How should it. We never dream that 
we are dreaming ; consequently when about to 
commit an act of insanity, can we think we are 
insane? His resolve was soon made up, and he 
determined to die by poison. But his resolve was 
doomed to be shaken by an accident ; for, on hur- 
rying away, he happened to trip over a little newly- 
made grave, and he fell. When on rising, and looking 
at the interruption on the painted board, for it was 
the grave of a poor man's only child, he read, 
" Pray for my soul, stranger ; my parents are sure 
to pray." The effect of this sm^<& e^\VK^ ^^\i^. 

<^ 2 
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Gerald Pertou*s idea of suicide far awaj, aod he 
walked straightway to his hotels dete rmining to go 
to England, and throw himself at the feet of his 
father. 

We should never criticise the language of an 
epitaph, ' even though it horder upon the ridiculous. 
It is the language of affection, and affection in 
distress ; and all thoughts, under such circnm- 
stances, are sacred. The grave should be associated 
with pleasurable more than with painful thoughts ; 
and we should always breathe the same feeling 
expressed by our own immortal Shakspeare-^ 

" I so love you : 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me e'en should cause you woe." 

As Gerald entered the yard of the hotel, he was 
met by his good landlord, with a letter, evidently 
bearing the Perton arms ; and when it was opened, 
it was a fine study to observe the countenances of 
Gerald and ^Monsieur Vigneron — the one all thank- 
fulness, the other all hope that his young guest had 
arrived at the climax of his annoyances. And it was 
80, for the Admiral had hoisted t\ie xe<s»ll €La^^ and 
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had sent ample means to pay the passage; and on 
that very evening, on the morning of which he con- 
templated suicide, he left Boulogne, having paid all 
demands, and heartily thanked and shaken hands 
with Madame and Monsieur Vigneron, promising 
that the hotel in the Rue de Lille should never be 
forgotten, and the kindness received there never 
erased from his memory. 

On the very same evening, to the joy of every 
respectable person in Boulogne, two gentlemen with 
cocked hats, blue coats and yellow facings, were 
searching for Jack Skuttler, who was " non est" ; 
but who had infringed the laws by using opprobrious 
language to a spirited young French gentleman, who 
had given him a sound thrashing before giving the po- 
lice information of the fact; and Jack Skuttler, with* 
very black grey eyes and severe contusions, left the 
town, disguised as a fiishwoman, with a basket at his 
back, and three conger eels as a load. The load 
upon his conscience he carried with his usual 
swagger; but yet he must have felt inwardly 
how thoroughly detested he had made himself; 
and mayhap some kindred demon \«i!l\. \scccl ^ 
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glass, wherein he could perceive how detestable 
he was. ' 

Gerald Perton did not go at once to Perton HaD j 
he had to tarry elsewhere^ and to endeavour to seeth 
a wound he had heartlessly created. He was deter- 
mined to begin his reformation at the beginning : and 
though he had httle hope of ever placing himself 
where he once was loved paramount, still he was 
anxious to explain — ^not to vindicate his conduct. 

When once a man begins to explain and regret, 
there is hope for him. He can, it is true, only ex- 
plain what he has cause to regret ; but it is ever a 
manly act thoroughly to acknowledge an error or a 
wrong. The man who vindicates, merely shuffles 
with the truth, and endeavours to rebuild his fallen 
fabric on the same rotten basement. 

Mabel was walking in the garden — ^in her favorite 
spot. She had that morning received a flattering 
offer of marriage from a country gentleman, who 
believed her heart and hand were disengaged ; but 
she had received the comphment — and every woman 
must feel it a compliment, however impossible it may 
be to like the persoii by 's^bom \t \a coweY^d — ^very 
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kindly but very decidedly, by her declaration that 
her affections were not in her own keeping. She 
happened to be thinking of Gerald Perton, and he 
looking much more pale than his satanic majesty is 
generally painted^ happened at that moment to 
Appear. It was an embarrassing meeting for both. 

It is not in our province to agree to or deny 
the theory of the eminent Yon Kopperblakken. It 
is enough when it is stated, that three hours long 
and ardent conversation brought matters round, 
which must be always, in future, understood to be 
the arm of the gentleman round the waist of the 
lady, and thus were restored to confidence and love 
two half cheeses, who had been rolled about for 
some considerable period, but yet doomed to meet 
and agree. 

Mt. Markham, under the care of his nephew, 
John Darlington, who had restored him, and to 
whom he was restored, grew wonderfully well, and, 
as Estrella said, very saucy; for he had audibly 
muttered in her hearing, Estrella DarUngton, several 
iimes, with a very wicked emphasis. 

Mr. Markham sat in his own diamii%>T^^\cw^ 
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waiting the arriyal of Colonel Delville, who had been 
specially sent for ; and the message had been so 
worded^ that, painful as it was to him to more oat 
of the house^ he felt the necessity of so doing. 

Mr. Markham had ordered all to be in attendance, 
and had just completed his arrangements when his 
visitor arrived, accompanied by Mabel, who thought 
all the proceedings very mysterious. She was, 
however, not immediately admitted into the pre- 
sence of Mr. Markham. 

"Colonel Delville, I have requested this inter- 
view in order to explain my conduct, and to ask 
your determination.." 

"I am ready, Mr. Markham, to attend to both.'* 

" When you were a young officer, you married a 
Spanish lady." 

"I did. That's very true. How did you know 
it?" 

" After five months you were forced to leave her, 
being ordered off with your regiment." 
True again." 
And you never sought her afterwards." 

" Mr. Markham, you have no right to question 
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me thus. That is, I know of no right you can 
establish.'^ 

" You will find one presently ; hut, in the mean 
time, let me tell you how matters stood. You 
being a Protestant, and marrying her as a Cathohc, 
thought yourself absolved from any responsibility." 

" I did, at that time, I own. Young men have 
hot blood." 

" The sure criterion of cold hearts." 

" It may be so, or may not ; but pray Mr. Mark- 
ham, what has this to do with our interview ? " 

"Everything. You deserted her when she was 
about to become a mother. A report was spread 
that you had died in battle, and a young man paid 
his honorable addresses to her. Forced to leave 
for England and to visit Egypt, he, at a public 
table, met you, and from your loose expressions 
about marriage at that table, he met you in the 
field." 

" That's true, and a very gallant fellow he was." 

" Be that as it may, he returned to tell the truth ; 
but your wife was a corpse, having given birth to a 
girl" 
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Markham could not see the Colonel's face — it was 
pale as snow. " The girl lires yet. The only 
witness of the marriage is now Uying, and if I am 
rightly informed, the whole of your property, 
except, of course, your land, is the property of your 
eldest daughter, after the death of your wife/' 

" So my father wiUed it ? 

*' Now, what would you do. Colonel Delville, if 
I produced to you the man who paid his addresses 
to y(}Ur wife, heUeving her to he a widow — the 
man who fought you for your loose expressions — 
the man who was present at your first marriage — 
and the daughter who was the fruit of such 
marriage." 

" With the first/' said Colonel Delville, imme- 
diately, " I should he glad to meet, he was a nohle 
and honorable opponent ; the second, I know to he 
an arrant knave of the name of Yaldi, I should 
wish not to see him ; but the third would make 
me a happy man in my old days." 

" Then Mabel shall not loose a fkrthing. I am 
rich, very rich. I am the man who fought you, 
and here is my charge*," and Estrella stepped 
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from behind a curtain, where she had been pur- 
posely placed, that her own mind might be unbiased 
in her decision, " and by your answer, I have received 
all the compensation I require." 

Perhaps three happier persons could not be 
found. Colonel Delville subdued and softened by 
bodily affliction, was all kindness and feeling ; he 
looked upon Estrella, and traced in her lovely face 
the wrong he committed to her mother. He felt 
happy in contemplating her, and in listening to her 
sweet, soft, mental, whispering voice, and still he 
thought of the last look her mother had given 
— ^yet he was happy. Estrella was proudly 
happy that she had not been discarded, and that 
she had witnessed her father's instant recognition. 
Markham was happy because, though he could 
not see, he could picture in his vivid imagination, 
the feelings of both; and he was delighted that 
the scheme of his life had succeeded. 

Valdi was not wanted for the interview, but he 
might have been ; and he had with a peculiar cun- 
ning by which eminent knaves often defeat their 
own objects, contrived to aeufli V» ^^ia& ^^\iR^ >iS3L- 
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forming him of his whereabouts^ and Silas, with his 
smooth face, thought he might Tenture to see his 
friend, but he little knew how he had been hourly 
watched by a respectable-looking man, in a snuff- 
coloured surtout. The interriew had not taken 
place many minutes when B 283, of the Detective 
PoKce, interrupted its harmony by his presence and 
two pair of steel mittens. One for Valdi and the 
other for Silas Bone, against whom a warrant had 
been out for some days for implication in a forgery. 

Just as these worthies were taken to the gaol, old 
Joe Gabbott was ordered by the governor to restore 
Thady Sullivan to, Uberty, he having been kept as 
an Irish hostage for the absentee, and never was 
the state of any man's wit at such a low ebb as that 
of the crest-fallen Thady ; so much so, that he 
never said good morning to Mr. Gabbott, as he left 
the goal ; and he declared to Mrs. Pobbs, on his 
return home, that if all the angels with dark hair 
and eyes in the whole universal world were to ask 
him a favour, he would not grant it. 

When Mabel had been introduced to her sister, 
and had conversed with her for some time, she 
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found the prize she had gained^ and she was as 
much delighted with the fund of information 
possessed hy Estrella, as Estrella was hj Mahel's 
excellent mind. 

Two individuals were walking in the garden — one 
was explaining the names of flowers^ and plucking 
them, though he knew it was contrary to the 
wishes of Mr. Markham — the other was making 
signs of her appreciation of the information. These 
were Tim Fligg and little Fay; and their attentions 
to each other would have set a speculative old maid 
to tell their matrimonial nativity to the day and hour, 
though both so distant in probability or possibility. 

The day had pretty well advanced when Admiral 
Perton's carriage drove up to Mr. Markham' s door, 
and a message was sent in to know whether the visit 
would be agreeable. 

" By all means," said Mr. Markham. 

"Wonders will never cease," said Admiral Perton, 
" I find you two sitting" together like brothers ; and 
my scape-grace son — ^" 

" I wont have him abused, Sir Gerald — ^he is my 
son now." 
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" Very well. Colonel, '* 

''But let me finish my sentence. My son has 
just informed me that Samson Merridew has come 
into a fortune by the death of his brother.'* 

"That's quite true and right," said Mr: Markham. 

** And I trust the rest is quite true and right. 
He has proposed tome for the hand of Geraldine." 

" Quite right if it is true !" said Markham, rather 
doubting Samson's courage. 

" I only wanted your approval to make me per- 
fectly happy," said Samson, stepping forward and 
shaking his old friend by the hand. 

Admiral and Lady Perton were soon made ac- 
quainted with all that had passed ; and Geraldine, 
Mabel, and Estrella were sitting together, putting 
all their little hfe's-checquers together, so as to 
make a very pretty draught board upon which to 
play a winning game, whilst John DarHngtou, who 
had been graciously received by the Colonel as his 
future son-in-law, Gerald Perton, and Samson were 
telling all that had passed with equal enthusiasm. 

" Well," said the Admiral as they went down to 
dinner, " these are wonderful cases of restoration.'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"will positively close.'* — The Times. 

Many events had occurred at the expiration of one 
year from the restorations alluded to in the last 
chapter. Clergymen had received surplice and sur- 
plus fees, the apothecary had had a new front put to 
his shop« toys looked up^ and Httle cap crowns 
were exposed for sale in every window; butcher's 
bills had sensibly increased, and the Kegistrar- 
General had an increase in his return to Parliament 
of the marriages and births which had taken place. 

Thady SulUvan had changed the name of Mrs. 
PobbSj who continued housekeeper to Colonel 
Delville. 

Evans, the groom of good family, had received no 
answer to his advertisement, and was therefore a sort 
of dry-nurse to the twins which Mrs. Evaji^ had. 
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presented to his care; and occasionally assisted 
Colonel Delville with his horses, and had heen regu- 
larly introduced to young Nobbins. 

Miss Bance and Mrs. Watson, like antiquated 
love-birds, returned to the roof of their master ; and 
Tim Fligg was, if possible, more saucy than ever to 
''the gals." 

Valdi and Silas Bone had left their '* country, for 
their country's good." 

Estrella Darlington was as happy as the mother 
of a tooth-cutting young gentleman would allow her. 
And Mrs. Denton, who was housekeeper, declared 
that she could see the dear baby grow every day ; in 
which fact Fay at once assented by a nod of the 
head, and a cheerful smile. 

Samson Merridew had become an excellent nurse, 
and his daughter bid fair to echo her mother's " mer- 
rie laugh." Mr. Markham, who was godfather, 
declared, he expected that in a fit of absence, Samson 
would throw it on the fire instead of the coals. 

Gerald possessed a son and heir, which Lady 
Perton often endangereJ arriving at man's, or any 
or any other estate, by squeezing and kindness. 
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Minna could never be made to understand, as she 
was called aunt, why Star could not be called uncle. 
And on the Christmas-day, when all the families dined 
together at Mr. Markham's, Yon Kopperblakken, 
could' he have seen them, would have received ample 
compensation for the entertainment of his theory. 



THE END. 
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